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U TTNIV ERSITY COLLEGE, London. — Junior 


School.—Under the Government of the Council of the 


Colao, Head-Master—THOMAS HEWITT KEY, A.M. 

The SCHOOL will OPEN on Tuesday, the 24th September. 
The session is divided into three terms, viz. from 24th September 
to Christmas, from Christmas to Easter, and from Easter to the 

u: 
ithe yearly payment for each Pupil is 15/., of which 5/. are 
in advance in each term. The how rs of attendance are 
from a quarter-past 9 to three Guarters-past. 3. The afternoons 
of Wednesday and Saturday are devoted exclusively to drawing. 

The subjects taught are Reading, Writing, the properties of 
the most familiar objects, natural and artificial; the English, 
Latin, Greek, French, and German languages, Ancient and Mo- 
dern History, Geography both physical and political, Arithmetic 
and Beak keeping, the elements of Mathematics and of Natu- 
ral Philosophy, and Drawing. 

Any Pupil may omit Greek, or Greek and Loti. sat devote 
his whole attention to the other branches of educ 

There is a general examination Cl the Pupils at = end of the 
session, and the prizes are then giv: 

The discipline of the school is maintained without corporal 

nishme 
= monthly wopect of the conduct of each pupil is sent to his 
parent or guardian 

Several of the masters receive boarders 

Further particulars may be obtained’ at the office of the 


e. 
College. cuas. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
The College Lectures in the Classes of the Faculty of Medi- 
cine commence on the Ist October; those of the Faculty of 
Arts on the 15th Oetober. 
August 27, 1844. 


gf Mi SEerty COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
ULTY of MEDICINE. — Session 1844-45. — The 
cLassts) will COMMENCE on TU ‘p3pa AY, the Ist of October. 
hen Professor COOPER will deliver an IN’ TRODUCTORY | 
LkC TURE on the Study of SURGERY, at 2 o'clock precisely. 
Classes in the order in which Lectures are delivered during 








the day. 
MEDICINE, Principles and Practice of..Prof. Williams, M.D. 
ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY ..Prof. Sharpey, M.D. 
CHYMISTRY.. Professor Graham. 
ANATOMY .. Professor ¢ penin. 
COMPARATIVE ANATOMY..Professor Grant, M.D. 
MA TERIA MEDICA a THERAPEUTICS.. Professor Thom- 


1.D. 
MIDWIFERY..Professor Murphy. M.D. 
DENTAL SURGEKY.. Lecturer, Mr. Duraneé George 
J Professor Cooper, and Mr, Liston, Professor of 


Ch 

PRAC nt AL "EN Re TOMY..The Pupils = be directed in their 
studies during several hours daily by Mr. Ellis and Mr. 
Potter, wena the superintendence of Mr. Quain and Dr. 


Sb: 
wi SUMMER TERM, 
The following opbjosts will be taught during the Summer Term : 


--Dr. ey. 
MIDWIFE ‘Mr. Murphy. H 
PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY..Dr. Walshe. 
= mate A ARATORES and ZOOLOGY (Elementary 
FOREN NSIC MEDIC INE..Dr. Thomson. 
PRACTICAL CHYMISTRY..Mr. Graham 
jospital Practice daily throughout ‘the yea 

Puysreraxs—Dr. Williams, Dr. Thomson, Dr. 

al 


ze 





T ayter, Ty. 
ConsuLtinc SuRGEON—Mr. Cooper. 
Scrcgons—Mr. Liston, Mr. _. 
aang A = Leaneng yg Morton. 
—Mr. Du —) rge. 

MEDICAL ¢ c LINIC AL LECT URES— by Dr. Williams and Dr. 

jomson, and also by Dr. Taylor, Professor of Clinical Medi- 
cine, whose special duty it is to train the Pupils in the practical 
study of disease at the bedside during the visits, and also by a 
series of lessons and examinations on the physical phenomena 
and nome, of disease, to classes consisting of a limited num- 

rand meeting at separate hours. 
st wd sALC LINICAL LECTURES—Mr. Liston, Mr. Guein. 
ctuses | maz be obtained at the Ollice of the ‘Colleg 

healt DENCE OF STUDENTS.—Several of the. Professors, 
andsome of the Bas of the Junior School, receive Stadents 
to reside with them ; and in the office of the College there is kept 
a Register of parties unconnected with the College who receive 
boarders into their families: among these are several medical 
gentlemen. ‘The Register will afford information as to terms 
and other particulars. 

The Report of the Distribution of Prizes in the Faculty of 
Medicine for the past Session, with the Examination Papers, is 
teady. Former Students of the College may have it forwarded 
to them on es, their address. 

Aaa GRAHAM, Dean of the Faculty. 

_— cit C, ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 

The Lostarse to the Classes of the Faculty of Arts commence 
on the 15th October. 

_The Junior School opens on the 24th September. 


T. out (OMAS’S HOSPITAL.— The 
A UMNAL MEDIC AL a 
TUESDAY, the lst OCTOBER oe aes come a 
INTRODUCTORY LECTURE, a 1 4 
ME CINE... plorehell Hall at2oogk. D y. Meecha ell. 








THEM 4% — b t. 
SURGERY..Mr See aia al _ —— end 
MIC..Mr. 
ANATOMY, GENERAL. 8 PHYS Mackmurdo Mr. Grainger. 
DESC PTV and SURGICAL..Mr. F. Le Gros 


con TRY De Lees 
CTICAL..Mr, Helos. 


IA M Epic isdon Benn 
Mien IF ERY c~ Ge DEE ASES of WOMEN and CHILDREN 


-Dr. and Dr. Wa 
DISPASKS and OPERATIONSofthe TEETH. .M E.S 
puINI CAL LECT URES b the Physicians and Sa — 





RITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD. 
ANCEMENT OF SCIENCE.—The FOURTEENTH 
MeeTING of the BRITISH ASSOCIATION forthe ADVANC 


MEN CIENCE wi ul commences in bs named on THURSDAY 
MORN ING. < 26th of SEPTEMBER 
JOHN TAY LOR . E.R. S ‘General Treasurer. 


OH 
_ 2, Duke-street, Raelphis London. 






3, Great Marlboro 
(Crotonnr, KEATINGE'S it 
A few Copies of this important W 
copious and authentic Account of the EMPIRE of MOROCCO, 
and the Author's Residence in a} Country, may still be had, 
by order, of any Bookseller, p! ls. 
Herry Colhare. Publisher in Great Marlborough-street. 





ARWELL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, Mid- 

dle — Principal, the Rev. J. A. EMERTON, M.A., 
Curate of Flanwell. —Parents and Guardians desirous of select- 
ing a school in a healthy situation, combining the intellectual 
advantages of a collegiate course with sound religious instruc- 
tion, moral and physical training, and parental care, may obtain 
Prospectuses by a personal or written qpeteniion to the Prin- 
cipal, or by letter, oep-pald, to the Rev. T. T. Walmsley, D.D.. 
Rectory, Hanw . Macbride, Esq. D. C.L. Principal of 
Magdalene Hall, Dxiorde or to J. A. Paris, Esq. M.D. President 
of the Royal College of Physicians, Dover-street, Piceadilly. 


DUCATION at LUBEC, in GERMANY.— 
The very superior nature of the Education imparted to 
Youth at the higher Schools and Colleges of Germany, and more 
particularly. the great proficiency in Modern Languages, His- 
tory, Geography, Mathematics. and other practical branches of 
instruction, to be attained by Pupils destined for the Army or 
Navy, or for Commercial pavenits, has long convinced reflecting 
narents an o ges to conferred on the 
Youth under their ro dab by sending them over to Germany, 
to complete their Education at one of those Institutions. 

The College or High School at Lubec. denominated “ The 
Catharineum,” bas for centuries enjoyed high repute as one of 
the first of these Collegiate Schools; a C Yommercial Institution 
in the same city, for the communication of practical commer- 
cial and counting-honse knowledge to Pupils of a more advanced 
age, has attained to almost equal celebrity. and an English Gen- 
tleman resident there, who has been a Master at the Catha- 
rineum nearly Twenty Years, bas an Establishment for the re- 
ception of a limited number of Pupils, destined to attend either 
of those Institutions, under whose care parents and guardians 
may rest assured, that the Youth they may intrust to his charge 
will meet with not only all the superintendence requisite to 
their obtaining a perfect knowledge of the German and French 
Langnages, and to insure due progress in their other studies, but 
also all those comforts of home and social intercourse, and that 
attention to the religious and moral opinions of English parents, 
the want of which so often deters persons from sending youth 
abroa 

For a Prospectus and further particulars, terms, &c., apply 
to W. W. L. Newman, Esq., Insurance Office, York. 


“A. LITERARY GENTLEMAN, aged 31, a 
path e of Germany, :-and Graduate of the U njooedlter of 
Heide timately acquainted with his own and the Frencb, 
as wel he Ancient languages and their literature, and 
having e knowledge of the Lex; and Italian, wishes 
employ a few months in VELLING on the CONTI- 
NENT with one or more young English srontbomen. He has 
just finished the education of the sons of , late Minister 
of Belgium, in whose house he has been for the last five zonrs. 
and by whom he Hy be anxiously recommended.— Apply b 


setter, post paid, to L. H., care of Messrs. Skipper & East, 
No. 1. St. Dunstan’ =u ewer. street. 


TO NOBLEMEN. SEMEN, OR FRiNc IPALS OF 
HIGHLY- GRESPECTABLE SCHOOLS. 
‘LERGYMAN is desirous of rECOMMEND- 
inc a FRENCH GENTLEMAN ofthe highest respecta- 
pea — wishes to spend about Gent months in London and 
ree or fonr hours of DAILY LESSONS in FRENC 
one MATHE EMATICS, (including Euclid, Algebra, Differen 
and Integral Calculus, "Navigation, &c.) in eachange for boi 
and lodging.—Reference, in the first instance, to the Rev. 
J. 1. B., who bas authorized Mr. Dalton. Bookseller, 28,Cockspur- 
street, Charing-cross, to answer any inquiries, and forward any 
letters addressed to his care. 


BONN, ON THE RHINE, 




















ugust 10, 

N ENGLISH GRADUATE, of the Univ ersity 

of Gittingen, being ahout to remove with his family to 

Bonn, at Michaelmas, 1844, wishes to RECEIVE FOUR YOUNG 

GENTLEMEN into his house, for the purpose of instructing 

them in the Greek, Latin. and French languages, Mathematics, 

History, and the usual branches of an English Education. and of 

affording them peculiar advantages for the attainment of a thorough 
knowledge of the German Language and Literature. 

Bonn, which is situated in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the most beautiful parts of the Rhine, is well known as the seat 
of a flourishing ssian University, and as the residence of 
some of the most celebrated Oriental Scholars of Europe, from 
whom Gentlemen preparing for Military or Civil service in 
India, may derive the most valuable assistance. 

The Advertiser has testimonials from the late Ottfried Miiller. 
Heeren, and other Fee ogee be Professors of the University of 
Gpttingsn, under whom he studie 

oe Be Railway is now open the - distance between Ostend 
an 

For furiber _pastionlons apply to W. C. P., No. 12, Mont le 

Grand, Exet 


RTILLERY APPOINTMENTS for INDIA. 

—A GENTLEMAN engaged in the tuition of ContiGuppe 

for the above appointm prents, having a few spare hours daily, 
would enderahe to PREPARE carefully TWO or THREE 
PUPILS.—Direct, post paid, to L. M., Bell & Wood's, 186, 
Fleet-street. 


Now ready, and sent, free of postage, on application, 
CATALOGUE of EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 
r the use of Schools and Families, including the Works 
Published under the sanction of the Committee of Privy Council 
n Education, and those issued by the Committee of General 
Literature and Education, appointed by the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, and adapted to the use of National 
and other Schools. 
London: John W. Parker, Publisher, West Strand, 











LOGIC ALTA r. Barker. 
fen MEDICINE. Dr. Leeson and Dr. Risdon Bennett. 


R. D. Hobl - Oxo 
COMPARATIVE ANATOMY. and. NATURAL HISTORY.. 
Prov W. B. Carpenter, of Bristol. 

pital poctanes or be had ae: of the Lectures and Hos- 
tent Medi se A. y applying to Mr. Whitfield, Resi- 


NO POSTAGE STAMPS REQUIRED. 


DWARDS’ CHEAP RANDOM CATA- 
LOGUE of Valuable Standard BOOKS, Ancient and 
Modern, in Theology, and every branch of Miscellaneous and 
Useful Literature, rit be goady to be posted free to any part of 
the world on the 2nd of September, sending the address, post 








paid, to 76, Bunhill-row, Old-street, London, 










































































blished : September Ist, 

RATIS nk *POST-FRE cE.—A Supplemental 

Sheet to DANIELL’S BOOK-BUYER’S ANNUAL a 

1844; being a CATALOGUE of CHEAP SECOND-~HA 

BOOKS, in good condition, on Sale by EDWARD DANIELL. 
53, Mortimer-street, Cavendish-square. 

In this Supplement will be found many useful and valuable 
Works in THEOLOGY and Miscellaneous English Literature ; 
also some BOOKS of PRINTS, and MUSIC by eminent Com- 
posers. aes 


HE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS.—Now re ready, 
the Mow Réition, otned by G. GODWIN, Esq. F.R.S.. and 
\ . 7 Is POCOCK, PS .S. lonorary Secretaries of the 
T-UNION OF LONDON. Embellished with 21 Designs in 
Outing. and numerous Woodcuts, from Designs by H. C. 
SELOUS, Esq. 
*,* “ Avery handsome oblong folio volume, especially adapted 
for the reception of the Art-Union Outlines, thas resenting 
together an uniform series of roRTY-THREE plates, il ustrating, 
independently of the ~astent, nearly every page of Bunyan's 
celebrated dream.” 
. M. ee | Bedford-street, Covent-garden. 


REL. LITH. LINN, IMP.—Messrs. REEVE, 
Brothers, beg respectfully to inform the scientific public, 

that all Figures, general and anatomical, of Plants and Animals, 
Geological Maps, Plans, &c. marked with the ahove enpetat, 
are printed at the Linnean Lithographic Press, King William- 
street, Strand; where every attention is given to the accuracy 
and economy of Natural History a and otherscientific Illustration. 


OWE, LEONARD & CO., AucTIONEERS 
nd Commission Mercnants, BOSTON, UNITED 
STATES, "offer their services to the London Trade ‘for the Sale 
at Auction or ate Sale of Books, Faiatings. Artists’ Mate- 
rials, Articles of Waste or Virti, Fancy Goods, &c. &c. 
gency for any description of Manufactured Goods ‘solicited. 
Sopemgnasents of Old or New Books for Sales at Auction 
solicite 
The most satisfactory references can be obtained on applica- 
pan Rnd Mr. John Miller, Bookseller, Henrietta-street, Covent- 
garden 








Just published. 12mo. 2s. clot 
IRST GREEK CONSTRUING BOOK, 

By GEORGE RENAND, M.A. 
London : :Simpkin ane & Co. 
AN DYCK a his “CONTEMPORARIES, 
This volume contains a Memoir of Van Dyck, with a de- 
scriptive Catalogue of his Etchings, and several Original Letters 
of Rubens, Mytens, Honthorst, Gerbier, and others. Printed 
from documents_in Her Majesty's State Paper Office and and the 

Office of Public Records. 
JILLIAM HOOKHAM CARPENTER. 
London: printed for James Carpenter, Old Bond-street. 
Shortly will be published, 

HURCH STORIES. NotI 
THE WIDOW a, rT TS IN; a Character studied in 


J 
relation to the C’ ersy of the Day. 
SS JOSEPH GOSTICK. . 


Dedicated by permission to His Royal Highness Ns Albert. 


wee SOR IN THE OLDE TIME, 


a JOHN STOUGHTON. 
e 6s. ornamental cloth board 
David David Rogue. #6. ve; Fleet are London; W. Willmore, Wi Windsor, 
0. price 4s. 
(CuRISTISON’ S MATHEMATICAL TABLES, 


consisting of the Logarithms of Numbers, Logarithms of 
Sines, Tangents. and Secants, Natural Sines, and various other 
Tables useful in Business and in Practical Geometry ; +! 
= Tybee of Compound Interest, Probabilities of Life 
nnutties 
Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh ; Whittaker & Co. London. 
This day is published, post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 
E ALP HA BET; 


Iso, an Essay on Goop, Better, Best, Wait, and 


other Pritologcat Pa 
THOMAS HEWITT KEY, 
Professor of Cuuedine Grammar. University College, London. 


London: Charles Knight & Co. 22, Ludgate-street. 
be sed ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 
n Sentember 2nd will be published, 
ROFESSOR ANSTED’S GEOLOGY, 


Part VIII., price 5s., completing the work in 2 vols. 8vo. 
price 2/. 2s, 


Il. 
ILLUSTRATIONS of BAPTISMAL FONTS, 


Part VIIL., price 2s, 6d., completing the work in| vol. 8vo. 1. 1s. 


111. 
PROFESSOR OWEN’S HISTORY of BRI- 
bi A vosstL MAMMALIA, Part V., price 2s. 6d. 8vo.; or 5s. 


INSTRUMENTA ECCLESTASTICA. Edited 
by the CAMBRIDGE CAMDEN SOCIETY. Part III., 2s. 6d. 


ve 
MR. HEWITSON’S COLOURED ILLUS- 
TRATIONS of the EGGS of BRITISH BIRDS, with Descrip- 
tions of the Eggs and Nests. Part Part XV., price 2s. 6d, 























The CHURCH RESTORERS ; a Tale. 
FA, PALEY, aA Hon. Sec. Cambridge Camden Society, 
ha Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


By 
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LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. CCCXLVII, For SEPTEMBER 1844. Price 2s. 6d.. 


I. M. Louis Blanc—II. AN ight = the Pecks of the Tennes- 
see—III. The Execution of Montrose —1V. The Witchtinder. 
‘art I1.—V. Natural History of Man—VI. ,*-- by Coventry 
Patmore — Vil Marston; or, the Memoirs of a Statesman. 
rt XIII.—VIII. It is no Fiction—IX. ane Burns Festival— 
x "Acenaes for the 3 Festival. By D 
William Blackwood & Sons, 45, Goon, street, Edinburgh, 
and 22, Pall Mall, London. 


HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 
for SEPTEMBER, price 2s. 6d., contains :— 

Abyssinia. The Mission to Shoa.—Carleton’s Traits and 
ition.—Barbarous Rbrmes on Barbarous Times; 
by Giles Dolittle.—Canova and his Works; Part II.; Conclu- 
sion. — 1don.—Major yt 's Journal of a Residence 
among the Ghilzies in 1839-40; Part I.—The Rpe of Wealth. 
A Vision.—The Nevilles of Garretstown; a Tale of 1760. Chap. 
1X. The Tutor. Chap. X. An Pronins at fA aed, Jastle. Chap. 
XI. The Churchyard. Chap. XII. A Funeral and a Faction. 

Dublin: William Curry, jun. & Co.; W. 8. Orr & Co. London; 
and all Booksellers. 


PRICE HALIF-A-CROWN. 
INSWORTH’S MAGAZINE. 
The SEPTEMBER Number cont 
SAINT JAMES’S; or, THE COURT OF Qt ~~ ANNE. 
By W. HARRISON PINSWORTH, 


‘ook Il.—Chaps. VIII. IX. ys 
ILLUSTRAT ED BY GEORGE Cc RUIKSHANK, 

The Gipsies’ Tragedy; a Tale| The Lady Lucille, and her 
of Welsh Hamlet History. By} Wedding Brooch. By Ca- 
Joseph Downes. milla Toulmin. 

Wantes a Governess. Dress Map has his Doctor John- 

on. By Laman Blanchard. 

Sonnet. By Thomas Roscoe. 











By Mrs. 


Geraldine. By Geo. Raymond. 
Germany and Italy. ate Crosby's Polka Party. 
A JAR OF HONEY FROM MOUNT HYBLA. 
By LEIGH HUNT. 
No. IX. Pastorals of William Browne; Pastoral Men—Cer- 
vantes, Boccacio, Chaucer,Cowley, Thomson, Shenstone, &c. 
The Termingtion of the Trans- | The Husband Malgré Lui; or, 





oe. . Francis Ains- the West India Adventure of 
rth. a Texian Naval Officer. By 
King Eric. By John Oxenford. . St. Jo 


Percy 
France and | rocco. Recent Poems. 
JOHN MANESTY, THE LIVERPOOL ee ANT. 

xe the late WILLIAM MAGINN, L.L 
Chap. X VIL The Flight and Pursuit;’ the a counter — 
vite The Party at Wolsterholme ; the old Cabinet; Mrs. 

} arington's Recital ; a Surprise—Conclusion. 

_ London : John Mortimer, Adelaide-street, Trafalgar-square. 

HE ILLUMINATED MAGAZINE, Edited 
by DOUGLAS JERROLD, for SEPTEMBER, price ls. 6d. 
This portis: is an unique combination of Art and Literetare. 








{ principles of imitation and fre 


The designs are by Kenny Meadows, Hine, &c. a 
splendid etching by Leech. The C ‘ontributions are anesually 
interesting. 

Contents: 

A New Epic. Respectfully de-; The Adventures of a Scamp. 
dicated to Fine Arts’} Chap. V. Election Prelimi- 
ne By John naries. Chap. VI. Our first 
Saunders. . appearenc ein Swinestend. ' 

Sonnet. By Catherine Parr. The Haymakers’ Song. By 

Sweet Revenge; a Story of the; Mrs. Caroline White. ‘ 

orld. By Camilla Toulmin. | The Jar of Whiskey ; or an Ad- 


The Mutual Piece-of-Plate Pre- 
sentation Club. By Laman 
anchard, 
The Doctor's Apple Tree. A 
Scholastic Story. 
mnet. Tomy felancholy. 
The Two Yew Trees. By J. 
Augustine Wade. 
Pye e. Love, and the Butter- 
y. By Miss Pardoe. ATale ai ibs lrenchitevolation. 
‘ New Books, &c. &c. 
Published by E. Mackenzie, 2, Seenconet Fleet-street; and 
sold by all Booksellers in Town and Country 


venture at ( Crookston Castle. 
By Gerald Walton 
A Seasonable Gossip. By James 


Smi 

The Monster chy. By the Rev. 
Robert Jon 

The Mestorioes Prediction. A 
Legend of ee Friars. 
By Darwin Hillie 








OOD’S MAGAZINE for SEPTEMBER, price 
2s. 6d., Illustrated with ore ip the paras Annual’ style, 
contains—The continuation of a novel of domes- 
ticinterest. By the Editor—Also, ge 1 Fair tow — 
night—Dallady the Negress—The Husk and the Grain, &c. &c. 
—An unpublished Sonnet. By the late John Keats—A New 
Poem. . R. Monckton Milnes. Bea» } .. M.P.—And other Arti- 
ticles, of diversified interest, by T. Hood, F.O. Ward, Andrew 
Winter, Dr. Shelton Mackenzie, L. ih D.,’ Miss Lawrance, &e 
London : Henry Renshaw. 356, Strand; and all booksellers. | 





ewe FROM THE Be nen eae 
0. price 5s. handso 


GELECTA' e ¢ POETIS LATINI 1s "Ordine Tem- 


porum disposita: being Selections from Plaut 
Lucretius, Catullus, Sense — Martial, Juvenal, mene, 
the Use ofthe Edinburgh Academ 
7 GEORGE FERGUSON, A.M. 
Author of the ‘Edinburgh Academy Latin Rudiments,’ 
“4 ‘dinburgh Academy Latin Delectus,’ &c, 
n 


For 











HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, No. 82, 
is published THIS DAY. 


Rail A Adminict 


2. Coningsby. 
The Prize Comedy and Prize Committee. 
Collisions at Sea. 
ithes. 
Beaumarchais and Sophie Arnauld. 
Charles James, Bishop of London. 
Mazzini, and the Ethics of Politicians. 
Critical and Miscellaneous Notices. 


Samuel Clarke, 13, Pall Mall East. 


wtien ‘con ‘Improvement. 





RPP EE 





e 3ist August, price 


HE ECLECTIC REVIEW, , i rr 


1. Life and Times of Lord ‘Cobham. 

2. Mill's System of Logi 

Baird's Religion in ‘the "United States. 

Print Collecting. 

The Amber aang 

Foster's Lect: 

The Charch Establishment i in the Colonies—the Bahamas. 

Campbell’s Memoirs of Nasmyth. 

9. Massingberg’ 3, English Reformation. 

10. Hengstenberg’s Egypt and the Books of Moses. 

11. The British Anti-State-Church Association, &c. &c. 
T. Ward & Co. 27, Paternoster-row. 


RASER’S MAGAZINE for 
Price 2s. 6d. contains 
1. A Fortnight’s Novel Resding—3. A Vision of Hoar-Frost— 
3.. Classics of the Table.—Dessert. Fruits, Sweetmeats, and 
Liqueurs.—4, The Suniassie—5. The Pulpitin the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury—6. French Fashionable Life Two Hundred Years Ago—7. 
Historic Fancies, by the Hon. Sydney Smythe—8. Concerning 
Dog-Stealing—9. An Ethnological Speculation on Salt—10. 
Campbelliana—il. The Luck of Barry Lyndon; a Romance of 
the Last Century. By Fitz-Boodle—12. Some Account of the 
Official Jestees, or Court Fools—13. The Late Session. 
- Nickisson, 215, Regent- street, , London. 


Ars. EDINBURGH MAGAZINE for 
SEPTEMBER, price One Shilling, oquieing fhe Burns 
Festival—Our Hearth and Homestead. By John Mills, Author 
of * The Old English Gentleman’—Jost Ammann’ 8 Story—Paro- 
chial Schools of Scotland—Life of Lord Eldon—Feast of the 
Poets for September 1844—Literary Register: The Mysterious 
Man—Self Sacrilfice—Dohlmann’s History of the Revolution— 
oun ny a eatery; &c. &c.—Retrospect of the Parlia- 
mentary S 

William: Tait, “Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London. 


In 12mo. price 3s. the 5th edition of 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, AUGUST 31, 1844. 





REVIEWS 


A Summer's Day at Windsor. By Edward 
Jesse. A new edition. Murray. 


An Account of the Restorations of the Collegiate 
Chapel of St. George, Windsor. By Thomas 
Willement. Pickering. 

A visit to Windsor ranks as the most attractive 

of excursions out of the Metropolis, and de- 

servedly so, for we have no national sight 
nder, or more imposing as a whole, than 

Windsor Castle and its appendages. Let us 

add, that we have none, too, which more 

reproachfully evidences our ignorance of and 
apathy towards correct principles of art, or 

‘hich more fairly typifies the sort of haleidescope 

state, in which the Art of our times is,—vibrating 

between, and commingling styles of all ages and 
dimes, Roman and Grecian, Gothic, French, 

&c. Nowhere has nature been more bountiful 

of her gifts, nowhere has man been more lavish 

of his labour or ostentatious of his means. 

A new and more methodical edition of Mr. 
Jesse’s Guide Book, the completion of the restora- 
tions at St. George’s Chapel, some changesin the 
state apartments, and, above all, the interest in 
artistic decorations which the proceedings of the 
Commissioners on the Fine Arts are exciting, 
each and all these circumstances seem‘to us to 
constitute sufficient reasons for a brief examina- 
tion of some of the principal features of Windsor 
Castle, and its various shows; not that we make 
any professions of offering ourselves asa guide,— 
Mr. Jesse’s book being sufficient for that purpose, 
except in so far as we may aim at helping the 
visitor to discriminate between the good and the 
bad, in this vast exhibition; a work which no 
one of the Guides to Windsor has attempted to 
execute; Mr. Jesse indeed seems, in this present 
edition, to avoid even that small amount of criti- 
cim which he ventured on before. He has 
cancelled all his “regrets,” and his strains are 
now almost uninterruptedly eulogistic of every- 
thing that comes under notice. First in order we 
may take the structure itself. 

Saving St. George’s Chapel, and some few 
other exceptions, the huge pile of buildings 
which constitute the present Windsor Castle, 
camot worthily be called Architecture, so long 
asit is demanded that that Art should have a 
character and purpose, and be an exponent of the 
sentiment and wants of the age which creates it. 
We will not deny that the buildings have a cer- 
tain grandeur of outline, nobility of feature, as 
long as the details are not observed. Windsor 
looks, therefore, most imposing at a distance : 
when seen even so near as Eton meadows, 
you must shut your eyes to all the details; 
as far off as the end of the Long Walk in 
the Great Park, they become indistinct. Pass- 
ing beneath its gateways, and traversing its 
wards and terraces, the solid masses of masonry 
drilled in a thousand places, grim looking dun- 
geons, affecting to be lightsome, domestic, and 
comfortable—suggest the notions of some mon- 
sttous giant, equipped in mail armour, for 
tneounter, and sporting at the same time knee- 
breeches, silk stockings, and pumps, and a 
tasque of pasteboard and tinsel; yet the huge 
animal from its very size is impressive, notwith- 
tanding all the petty fripperies and pretences 
surrounding it. Mr. Jesse slily says ‘‘ George 
the Fourth is everywhere impressed upon you.” 
So indeed he is: look at any of the crumblin 
ld towers on the west side of the castle, which 
ihe “directing taste of Sir J effry Wyatville” 

ared from “ restoration,” and they impress 
wwith the character of the age which created 
, and the idea of the uses of their existence. 





Look at any of the Wyatville machicolations— 
ducts not conveying molten lead on the heads of 
besiegers, but casting shadows on the powdered 
heads of plethoric porters in gold lace,—or at the 
painted wooden mullions and transoms of the 
Fchts, through which is gazing a femme de 
chambre, and certainly no better type of the 
whole incongruous medley can be thought of, 
than his late gracious Majesty George the Fourth. 
“* What our third Edward,” continues Mr. Jesse, 
“built under the directing eye of William of 
Wykeham, King George the Fourth restored by 
the directing taste of Sir Jeffry Wyatville.” For 
“ restored,’’ Mr. Jesse should have written “ re- 
modelled,” —*‘ remodelled” too in a fashion and 
on such a principle, and with such a taste, that 
William of Wykeham would have been sorely 
puzzled to recognize a single square foot of his 
own masonry. ‘There was much need,’ pro- 
ceeds Mr. Jesse, “‘ of the careful hand of resto- 
ration. Patched and pierced as it had been 
through successive reigns, it wore the distinguish- 
ing features of each successive change ofarchitec- 
tural improvement or caprice,”’—we are inclined 
to say so much the better for having these “ dis- 
tinguishing features ;” if a baronial castle, built 
with strong and adamantine walls for resistance, 
must be turned into a peaceful residence, let the 
metamorphosis appear without affectation or pre- 
tence. Better surely to let the history of the 
change be clearly manifest, than attempt to cheat 
us into the belief that the present structure was 
the old one—yet this was Wyatville’s principle ; 
he took something like the outward forms of the 
old battlemented towers, and made the insides of 
them modern drawing rooms, the union of the 
two being quite incompatible, and beyond the 
conception of a rude age. The fourteenth cen- 
tury erected its Castle as a stronghold, and it 
denoted unmistakeably that it was a fortress; 
the present age erects its salons for domestic 
comforts and refinements, which do not look 
what they are, or what they affect to be. We 
prefer Charles the Second’s unaffected window 
frames, with their circular headings, inserted 
without disguise into a turret or tower, however 
incongruous they seem, but which just tell their 
tasteless story, to Wyatville’s tamperings, which 
would have you believe that they were works 
which Wykeham had or would have executed. 
Both Wren and Wyatville fell into a mistake in 
attempting an adaptation of what is radically 
unsuitable and defective for the purpose; but 
the first affected no association with Wykeham, 
and therefore did not fail; Wyatville does, and 
fails egregiously. Somehow, Mr. Jesse seems 
unconsciously to describe most aptly the nature 
of the modern works at Windsor. ‘ The taste- 
less restorations,” says he, ‘ made to the Castle 
under Charles II. were swept away by King 
George IV. with an unsparing hand, and a 
perfect sense of the proprieties of good taste. 
The painted splendours of that destructive 
heer receive a coat of whitewash from the 
resuscitated tastes of our own!” Just so, we 
take down Verrio’s paintings, and Wren’s 
columns and mouldings, things bad enough in 
their way, and employed most unsuitably, and 
put in their place, stucco mouldings affecting 
to be stonework, and coats of whitewash! Give 
us, we say, Verrio’s paintings, which at least 
have a bad originality of their own, characteristic 
of their day, rather than Wyatville’s pedantic 
make-believes. Bags and perriwigs, and furbe- 
lows, however deforming, are surely more sub- 
stantial realities than tinsel armour. 


The most interesting parts of the Castle, to | 


the architectural inquirer, are those which have 
been least tampered with in modern times: all 
the buildings in the “lower ward” are worthy 
of careful survey. Next in worthiness is the 





North Terrace, which Wyatville left, we may 
perhaps say, comparatively alone. The whole of 
the Upper Ward is modern work; the only days 
on which the South and Eastern portions of the 
Castle can be closely examined are Saturdays 
and Sundays, when the South and Eastern ter- 
races erected by Charles II. are open in the 
afternoon ; but the North Terrace, which Queen 
Elizabeth constructed, is open daily. 

The prospect from this North Terrace is most 
glorious. ‘Strange things to consider, being 
the best in the world sure,” journalized Pepys. 
We can recall to mind nothing finer. It smoothes 
the temper, excited by the architectural anachro- 
nisms of the Southern and Eastern Fronts. It 
is the first and last thing to be seen in visiting the 
Castle. We advise the visitor, before he stays 
to examine or criticize anything, to pass at once 
to this terrace; he will there obtain an impression 
which will sustain his good humour during his 
whole visit. Let his parting walk, too, be on 
this terrace. In winter or summer, it is delight- 
ful. Half an hour’s stroll here, of itself, amply 
repays a journey from the metropolis. he 
approach to it is down some steps through a 
darkened archway under Queen Elizabeth’s 
Library, which serves as a sort of frame to the 
magical view beyond. “A most delightful 
prospect round about,” says Camden, “ for right 
in front it overlooked a vale lying far and wide, 
garnished with corn fields, flourishin in the 
meadows, decked with groves on either side, 
and watered from the most mild and calm 
Thames.” We may add to this enumeration, 
a bird’s-eye view of the Town of Windsor, lying 
at the base of the Terrace, not unpicturesque in 
itself—the little church of Datchet shooting up- 
wards through the trees—the ‘ distant spires”’ 
and “antique towers” of Eton, ‘ crowning the 
watery glade”—and the white lines of silvery 
vapour marking the track of the Great Western 
Railway. 

The views from the Eastern and Southern 
Terraces are not at all comparable with those 
from the North. The architecture of these fronts 
seems to us most unprincipled, takteless, and of a 
bastard character. Thatof the south is especially 
heavy and massive in its forms—that at the east, 
though there are four large towers, is chiefly re- 
markable for the number and varieties of lights 
—ofall ages and styles, pilfered partly from 
churches, partly from Tudor halls, surmounted 
by turrets and battlements, without meaning or 
use—for the notion is too absurd, that men should 
defend the walls from them, whilst assailants 
could easily march through the plate glass 
windows. The landscape gardening before the 
East Front, is quite on a par with the building, 
for itsremarkable bad taste and incongruities. Mr. 
Jesse, in his present edition, dispatches it without 
description in a sentence ; but the ordinary guide 
book is rather more ample—and we learn from 
it, that this sunk garden “ was laid out under 
the direction of George IV.—it is in a most 
chaste and beautiful style, decorated with several 
bronze and marble statues, and two exquisitely 
carved vases, and in the centre is a beautiful 
fountain. The statues are Hercules, Mars, 
Bacchus, &c.,”’ which same statues and vases, 
we may remark, were chiefly executed by Fanelli, 
and brought from Hampton Court, where their 
pedestals now stand naked without them; and 
where they were strictly in accordance with the 
character of the decorations of Wren’s building. 
These same heathen deities, placed thus in front 
of oriel windows and fortifications of the Middle 
Ages—on a sort of sandwich principle—are pro- 
tected by more work of the same character behind 
them, being “ enclosed by a pentagon terrace, 
crowned with a battlemented rampart of free 
stone (through which peep small cannon fired 
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off on holidays), and having bastions at the 
angles on one of which is placed an excellent 
sun-dial!”” What an assemblage to suggest 
historical lectures to the Prince of Wales. First, 
the rude warfare of the Barons is called to mind 
by corbelled battlements, turrets, machicolations, 
&c., then a glance at modern domestic civiliza- 
tion, decorated by the taste of Louis Quatorze— 
then a retrogression to ancient mythology,—now 
an advance to Cibber’s Sculpture and the Arts 
under William and Mary, again a return to the 
military tactics of the Middle Ages; the invention 
of gunpowder—and then a sun-dial, to warn his 
little Royal Highness that time flies, and may 
hap to suggest, that such an exhibition leads to 
the prevention of good taste, and therefore is 
great loss of time. 

This East Terrace, and its concomitants, is a 
good sample of the whole of the modern Windsor 
Castle—both inside and outside. The private 
apartments, which may be viewed during the 
absence of the Court, by a special permission 
from the Lord Chamberlain, have just the same 
kind of inexpressive mixtures architecturally 
and in their decorations—here something Gothic 
—next to it something classical—then something 
French—of course there is no lack of gilding 
and abundant employment of all kinds of costly 
materials and furniture; but the whole, we must 
say, has not even the consistency of barbaric 
splendour to recommend it. Yet tasteless as it 
appears to us, it would not be just to blame its 
great superintendent George IV.; for we have 
no right to expect him to have been beyond his 
age in knowledge and feeling of artistic proprie- 
ties. George IV. had some yearning after the 
Arts—which is a good possession in itself, much 
more indeed than his father and his brother. 
Nor must we forget that George IV., left behind 
him collections of paintings, plate, and books, 
which latter he gave to the nation; and if he 
also bequeathed such an architectural anachro- 
nism as Windsor Castle, it perhaps may be said 
to be the best of the mistakes which the Wyatts 
perpetrated. The chief part of the collection 
of private paintings is hung in the part called 
the Corridor, and as no account of these pictures 
is given by Mr. Jesse or other guide books, we 
cannot do better than extract from Mrs. Jameson’s 
agreeable ‘Companion,’ her statement about 
them. 

“George the Fourth placed here a selection of 
pictures, chiefly of domestic interest, as hunting 
scenes, nd reviews, in which are introduced different 
members of the Brunswick family, some portraits of 
his personal friends, chiefly by Reynolds and Law- 
rence, and a few of noted historical personages. But 
the great ornament of this gallery is the collection of 
the works of Canaletto, purchased by George the 
Third from Mr. Joseph Smith, English Consul at 
Venice, in the preceding reign. Antonio Canall, or, 
as he styled himself, Il Canaletto, was the son of a 
poor Venetian scene-painter. From his father he 
obtained his intimate knowledge of perspective: his 
feeling for aerial effect and picturesque treatment of 
his subjects, he owed to his studies at Rome. Smith 
found him in poverty, and engaged him to paint for 
him for a certain term of years, at a very low salary, 
and sold his pictures at a high price to the English 
who visited Venice: the best he kept for himself, and 
the collection was thus formed, with many pictures 
by Zuccarelli, and a number of valuable prints, draw- 
ings, and gems he brought to England and sold to 
George the Third for 20,0007. Three pictures—views 
on the Thames—painted by Canaletto after he came 
to England, in 1746, have been added ; but while in 
England he fell into a habit of painting dingy skies, 
and never afterwards coloured so finely. There are 
here forty-five of his pictures, of every size, from a few 
inches to four or five feet in length ; and asa collec- 
tion of the finest works of a painter never yet equalled 
in his particular department, this is unrivalled. One 
or two I must point out as of particular interest and 
excellence: the * Boat-race on the Grand Canal’; 
the two little pictures of the interior of St. Mark, 








exquisite for effect and colour; and the ‘Giant's 
Staircase,’ reminding us of Faliero; the ‘ Arch of 
Titus,” and the ‘ Arch of Constantine.’ The spirit, 
power, and brilliance of Canaletto render more strik- 
ing the insipid prettiness of Zuccarelli. This last 
painter, a native of Tuscany, also made a fortune by 
English patronage. He was over here in 1752, and 
was one of the first members of our Royal Academy. 
There are sixteen of his landscapes here, of various 
sizes, the smallest being the best. These, with the 
nine large pictures by him in the State Rooms at 
Windsor, painted chiefly after his arrival in England, 
make twenty-five of his works in the Royal Collec- 
tion. Among the other pictures, one or two may be 
pointed out as curiosities. For example, the very 
interesting picture of the ball given at the Hague to 
Charles the Second just before he embarked for 
England, in 1660, containing nearly two hundred 
heads of remarkable personages of that time; Bos- 
cobel house and woods, where Charles the Second 
took refuge, painted for him by Streata; Hogarth’s 
view of the Mall, about 1742; Queen Anne in the 
House of Lords, with the Duchess of Marlborough 
standing behind her chair, by Tillemans; the mar- 
riage of George the Third and Queen Charlotte, a 
sketch by Reynolds ; George the Third going to the 
House of Lords, 1761, a sketch by Hogarth. Among 
the portraits there are several which have a value 
beyond that of family or historical influence: that of 
Sir Walter Scott, for instance, painted by Lawrence 
for George the Fourth, in which, however, the painter 
has refined away that dash of heartiness and rusticity 
which was so characteristic of the man. Another is 
the elegant portrait of Lady Melbourne in a hat, 
and holding a book, by Cosivery, whose portraits in 
oil, and life size, are very uncommon ; her son, the 
present Lord Melbourne, when William Lamb, by 
Hoppner ; Garrick, in the character of Kitely (in 
* Every Man in his Humour’) ; portraits of Garrick 
and his wife, in the same picture. Frederick Prince 
of Wales and three of his sisters performing a concert, 
by Nollekens (father of Joseph Nollekens, the 
Sculptor). The following portraits have also both a 
public and private interest: the great Duke of 
Marlborough, Sir Godfrey Kneller ; Sarah, Duchess 
of Marlborough, ditto; Earl of Eglinton, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds; William Duke of Cumberland, ditto; 
Dr. Manners Sutton, Archbishop of Canterbury ; Dr. 
Markham, Archbishop of York, both by Hoppner ; 
William Pitt, three quarters, his hand on a paper 
inscribed ‘Redemption of the National Debt’; 
George Canning, full length ; Lord Chancellor Thur- 
low; Lord Chancellor Eldon ; the Duke of Devon- 
shire ; the Princess Charlotte, when a child about 
four years old; the present Queen of Portugal, when 
a child ; Georgina, Duchess of Devonshire, and her 
child—copy after Reynolds ; Sir William Curtis, 
Alderman: all these by Lawrence. Queen Victoria 
seated in her coronation robes, small full length—Sir 
George Hayter; the present Sultan—Sir David 
Wilkie; Lord Keith; Sir David Dundas—Owen; 
Sir William Congreve—Lonsdale; Admiral Paine 
—Hoppner ; Lord Erskine—Reynolds; James the 
Second, when young—Dobson (very fine) ; Louis the 
Fourteenth—Mignard ; William the Third and the 
Duke of Schomberg, on horseback, by Old Wyck 
(very bad and wooden); Edward Duke of York, 
brother of George the Third; Henry Frederick, 
Duke of Cumberland, his Duchess (Lady Anne 
Horton), and her sister, Lady Elizabeth Luttrell, by 
Gainsborough. There is, besides, a fine collection of 
busts, ranged on pedestals, the whole length of the 
gallery, which, with the splendid bronzes, cabinets, 
&e., form a coup-d'wil of great and thrilling magnifi- 
cence.” 

The great extent of this corridor, being up- 
wards of 500 feet in length, makes it imposing, 
but its best feature, the Canalettos and Zucca- 
rellis, cannot be seen well for want of proper 
lighting. ‘The pictures in the private rooms, of 
which George the Fourth certainly collected 
many of great excellence of their kind, are 
chiefly by cotemporary artists. Her present 
Majesty and the Prince Albert have somewhat 
increased the collection. Maclise and Landseer 
have made the most recent additions. In this 
portion of the Castle is Mulready’s well known 
‘Wolf and the Lamb,’ 





Perhaps the library and its contents is the 
most inviting of all the interiors in the Castle 
It is situate in the part erected by Queen Eliza. 
beth on the North Terrace, and the views from 
its windows are superior to any in the other 
apartments. Hither have been brought from 
Kensington Palace the wonderful portraits 
which. Holbein took of the nobility of Henry's 
court—most wonderful for lifelike and speak: 
expression, making the very individuals them- 
selves appear before you, and each one exhibit. 
ing the most delicate shades of varied character 
This set of chalk drawings places the artist on 
a rank with the greatest who have ever painted 
portraits. The pretended fac-similes of them 
published by Chamberlain, are wretched dily. 
tions of their strength and grandeur—ridicy- 
lously unlike—so unlike that they must certainly 
have been finished in the absence of the dray- 
ings. They are only on a par with a haiy- 
dresser’s waxen version of one of Chantrey’s 
busts. We may also remark, that the origi- 
nals have been, in many instances, shamefully 
ill-treated. Hard outlines have been inextri- 
cably fixed by the tracing point in parts where 
Holbein’s flowing chalk handling had made no 
determinate lines. We will reserve our remarks 
on the chapel, the cynosure of Windsor Castle 
until we have glanced at the State Apartments 
and their contents. 

; During the last year some changes were made 
in the hanging of the pictures, and the course 
by which the visitor is conducted through the 
rooms is reversed—the Vandyke room coming 
appropriately last in order, holding, as it does, 
by far the most interesting of the pictures. It 
were much to be desired that numbers should 
be added for reference to the pictures, according 
to the plan adopted at Hampton Court; and we 
may perhaps look to see this improvement car- 
ried out by the new keeper of the pictures. We 
now commence our tour with the Queen’s Au- 
dience Chamber, one of the rooms altered in 
Charles the Second’s time, and still preserving 
Verrio’s sprawls of gaudy deities on its ceiling, 
celebrating the triumph of Charles’s Queen as 
Britannia ; Grinling Gibbons’s delicately carved 
imitations of flowers, &c. (which have been 
painted over), and a heavy Corinthian cornice. 
Gibbons held the appointment of “ Carver of 
Her Majesties workes at Windsor Castle,” at a 
salary of 100/. per annum. Three sides of the 
walls are covered with Gobelin tapestry, ex- 
ecuted about 1786, and purchased, we believe, 
by George the Fourth. ‘This tapestry, says the 
Royal Windsor Guide, “ may at a cursory view 
be readily [mis]taken for oil paintings!” and 
so it may, for it is actually framed, like pictures 
—just the kind of mistake we should commit, 
if we were to use oil paintings for curtains or 
draperies. Tapestry was originally used as 
hangings in aid of warmth, and for decoration, 
and “ hangings’’ was its generic name. _ It was 
removable, and in the earliest times hung in 
folds, ornamented with patterns, the beauty of 
which was not spoilt by the folds. It was not 
until tapestry was going out of use, that picto- 
rial representations were introduced upon It. 
Notwithstanding the high names of Raphael 
and others, we cannot think the practice of em- 
ploying pictures in hangings altogether right in 
principle; and to frame them as is done here, 
where they thus become neither hangings nor 
pictures, seems to us indefensible. Moreover it 
is to be remarked that these hangings already 
have patterns of frames worked upon them. 
There are three portraits in this room, two 

lengths, substantially and well painted works 
by Honthorst, and the third, a full-length of 
Mary Queen of Scots, in a black velvet dress, 
holding a book in one hand and a crucifix in the 
other—the background with long Latin inserip- 
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tions, tells the tale of her execution in the hall 
of Fotheringay. This picture is mentioned in 
the catalogue of James the Second s pictures, 
and used formerly to be attributed to Mytens, 
put now is given to Janet. We have no doubt 
that it is a copy of the original painting, which 
exists in the collection of the Darnley pic- 
tures at Cobham. The condition of the copy 
js better than the Cobham original, which wants 
cleaning. The next room, called the Queen’s 
Presence Chamber, is a sort of counterpart of 
the preceding. Framed Gobelin tapestry, Gib- 
bons’s carving, and Queen Catherine on the ceil- 
ing, here attended by Time, Prudence, &c., with 
three indifferent portraits. ‘The general appear- 
ance of these rooms palpably ascribes them to 
the Louis Quatorze period; but the association 
is interrupted by looking out of them through 
ndicular mullioned lights. 

We now enter one of the rooms built by Sir 
Jeffry Wyatville, the Guard Room, and the 
general style at once tells the least experienced 
eye that it is beholding groinings, mouldings, 
grotesque corbels, which are but shams and 
affectations—affectations the more apparent from 
being executed in plaster and coloured to imitate 
stone. ‘ Both ceiling and walls are of plaster, 
painted in imitation of stone,” states the guide 
book, in express terms. Imagine a “ guard”’ 
room of any baron of the Middle Ages formed 
out of daubed compo! There is never any mis- 
take about the “ Gothic” works of Sir Jeffry, 
see them where you may; and it is impossible 
to believe in them for an instant. This room is 
alittle museum of incongruous things—the most 
interesting, namely, Benvenuto Cellini’s silver 
shield, which Francis the First gave to Henry 
the Eighth, being so placed that it is impossible 
toexamine it. It is affixed over the mantel- 
piece, the darkest part of the room, in a glass 
case, The inventory of the goods and chattels 
here has a look of no greater consistency than the 
list of an appraiser. The I"oremast of the Victory, 
Nelson's last ship, ‘‘ an interesting relic.”” The 
ball which pierced it. ‘ Splendid colossal bust 
of the immortal Nelson, the work of Sir F. 
Chantrey; and near this is suspended a massive 
chandelier of bronze, of a beautiful Gothic de- 
sign.” Table from the wreck of the Royal 
George, and corroded musket. Busts of the 
Duke of Marlborough and Duke of Wellington, 
with little flags above them, annually presented 
as “quit rents” by the respective owners of 
Blenheim and Strathficldsaye. Suits of armour 
and arms fancifully hung on the walls, “ of a 
very common description.” ‘The medley is as 
absurd as the character and position of the 
room itself—a ‘ guard” room for noisy troopers, 
up-stairs—placed between a banquetting hall 
and a Queen’s presence chamber! The idea is 
worthy of Mr. Puff in ‘The Critic.’ But we 
have already given our readers a sufficiently 
long lecture on the violations against good taste 
in Windsor Castle, and we shall reserve further 
observations to another time. 





Herwegh's Poems. Second Series.—[ Gedichte 
eines Lebendigen.| London, Williams & 
Norgate. 

Tuts tiny volume of poems and epigrams ex- 

poses the puerile humour of the Germans in 

making much of little things. If we had their 
censorship among us, what notorieties we should 
make of hundreds of obscure papers printed but 
hot published, every week! What a prosecution 

George III., of laconic memory, might have 

carried on against our malicious Peter Pindar— 

amatch for a score of German satirists! Her- 
wegh and his party may hold formidable prin- 

, they may talk of breaking loose from 


respect towards the past; may condemn all | 
Present institutions, civil and ecclesiastical, as | 


the misgrowths of the Middle Ages, and make 
the restoration of the Cathedral at Cologne an 
especial object of their ridicule; but none of 
their productions would be formidable without 
the recommendation of a royal prohibition. We 
should like to relate a little parable, a fact, for 
the edification of the King of Prussia—how once 
a grave schoolmaster, during a heavy snow-fall, 
uttered a prohibition against “rolling in the 
snow,” a sport the boys had never thought of 
before. The suggestion, however, was too pow- 
erful to be resisted, and the whole school soon 
realized the forbidden enjoyment. Such is the 
effect of laws too critical and meddlesome upon 
young spirits. 

In vigour this second series is inferior to the 
first. Few of the songs could be sung with a 
grave, warlike countenance, such as Herwegh 
assumes, and the epigrams are not so remark- 
able for smartness as such short compositions 
ought to be. Here are two or three specimens, 
perhaps dried in our version :-— 

Unhappy Love. 
“Tis not the fault of our kings; our kings love liberty 
well"— 
Alas for unanswer'd affection !—but liberty loves not your 
kings. 
Commentators. 
A high road is made up Parnassus, and those who wo'’nt 
travel afoot, 
May find for their comfort, in Leipsic, a troop of most ex- 
cellent asses. 
Antigone in Athens on the Spree. 
Follow you well my example—learn to bury your dead! 
That is the only advice, Germans, which I have to give you. 
From a ‘ Lullaby Song’ we may give a few 
stanzas :— 

Your journalists combat together, 
In the dark, like a Spartan band, 

And daily they tell you the weather— 
Sleep! what would you more, Fatherland? 

Though to do nought they say is your duty, 
Yet let not your honour feel sore, 

For still you have Schiller and Géthe— 
Sleep! Germany, what would you more? 

Herwegh reproaches his poetical cotempo- 
raries, Geibel, Freiligrath, Ruckert, Platen, and 
others, who will not adopt his political tone. 
Thus he addresses to Freiligrath a comment 
upon the lines by that poet :— 

The poet has a higher station 
Than on the battlements of party. 
Yes, Party! Party! let the name be heard, 
The mother still of every victory! 
Tlow shall 2 poet dare reproach the word 
That stands for all things glorious, great, and free ? 
Speak boldly !—are you with us?—yes or no? 
Give us your watchword plainly !—slave or free ? 
Remember that the Gods came once bclow 
To fight, ‘neath party flags, for victory! 
Here is a very amiable conclusion to some 
verses on his “ entrance into Switzerland :”— 
Spring above and spring below! 
Hill and plain with blossoms gleaming! 
Lost all signs of want and woe! 
lieaven more softly beaming! 


Yet, that they have granted me 
No kind heart to share my fate— 

I could, sometimes, wish to see 
Something here that I might hate! 
These seem puerile matters to be made the 
subject of imperial censure. It is a profound 
truth, not often acted on by despotic powers, 
that one half or more of the policy of what is 
called good government, lies in leaving little 

things alone. 





Correspondence of the Right Hon. Edmund 
Burke. Edited by Earl Fitzwilliam and 
Lieut.-Gen. Bourke. Vols. III. and IV. 
Rivingtons. 

Tue third volume of this Correspondence con- 

sists principally of letters relative to the French 

Revolution, some of which are curious, while 

all are illustrative of the furious zeal with which 





' 


Burke threw himself into the cause of the fall- 
ing monarchy. Amongst other things, we find 
the bold confidential criticisms of Sir P. Francis 
upon the most celebrated of his friend’s anti- 
revolutionary pamphlets. The following is an 





extract of a letter from Francis, dated Feb. 19, 
1790. A note informs us that the printed paper 
referred to was probably a proof sheet of the 
‘Reflections,’ which were not published until 
October 1790 :— 

“ Waiving all discussion concerning the substance 
and general tendency of this printed letter, I must 
declare my opinion, that what I have seen of it is 
very loosely put together. In point of writing, at 
least, the manuscript you showed me first, was much 
less exceptionable. Remember that this is one of the 
most singular, that it may be the most distinguished, 
and ought to be one of the most deliberate acts of your 
life. Your writings have hitherto been the delight 
and instruction of your own country. You now un- 
dertake to correct and instruct another nation ; and 
your appeal, in effect, is to all Europe. Allowing you 
the liberty to do so in an extreme case, you cannot 
deny that it ought to be done with special delibera- 
tion in the choice of the topics, and with no less care 
and circumspection in the use you make of them. 
Have you thoroughly considered whether it be worthy 
of Mr. Burke,—of a privy-councillor,—of a man so 
high and considerable in the House of Commons as 
you are,—and holding the station you have obtained 
in the opinion of the world, to enter into a war of 
pamphlets with Dr. Price? If he answered you, as 
assuredly he will, (and so will many others,) can you 
refuse to reply to a person whom you have attacked? 
If you do, you are defeated in a battle of your own 
provoking, and driven to fly from ground of yourown 
choosing. If you do not, where is such a contest to 
lead you, but into a vile and disgraceful, though it 
were ever so victorious, an altercation % * Dii meliora.* 
But if you will do it, away with all jest, and sneer, 
and sarcasm ; let everything you say be grave, direct, 
and serious. In a case so interesting as the errors of 
a great nation, and the calamities of great individuals, 
and feeling them so deeply as you profess to do, all 
manner of insinuation is improper, all gibe and nick- 
name prohibited. In my opinion, all that you say of 
the queen is pure foppery. If she be a perfect female 
character, you ought to take your ground upon her 
virtues. Ifshe be the reverse, it is ridiculous in any 
but a lover, to place her personal charms in opposition 
to her crimes. Either way, I know the argument 
must proceed upon a supposition ; for neither have 
you said anything to establish her moral merits, nor 
have her accusers formally tried and convicted her of 
guilt. On this subject, however, you cannot but 
know that the opinion of the world is not lately, but 
has been many years, decided. But in effect, when 
you assert her claim to protection and respect, on no 
other topics than those of gallantry, and beauty, and 
personal accomplishments, you virtually abandon the 
proof and assertion of her innocence, which you 
know is the point substantially in question. Pray, 
sir, how long have you felt yourself so desperately 
disposed to admire the ladies of Germany ? I despise 
and abhor, as much as you can do, all personal insult 
and outrage, even to guilt itself, if I see it, where it 
ought to be, dejected and helpless; but it is in vain 
to expect that I, or any reasonable man, shall regret 
the sufferings of a Messalina, as I should those of a 
Mrs. Crewe, or a Mrs. Burke; I mean all that is 
beautiful or virtuous amongst women. Is it nothing 
hut outside Have they no moral minds? Or are 
you such a determined champion of beauty as to 
draw your sword in defence of any jade upon earth, 
provided she be handsome? Look back, I beseech 
you, and deliberate a little, before you determine 
that this is an office that perfectly becomes you. If 
I stop here, it is not for want of a multitude of objec- 
tions. The mischief you are going to do yourself, is, 
to my apprehension, palpable. It is visible. » It will 
be audible. I snuff it in the wind. I taste it already. 
I feel it in every sense; and so will you hereafter ; 
when, I vow to God, (a most elegant phrase,) it will 
be no sort of consolation for me to reflect that I did 
everything in my power to prevent it. I wish you 
were at the devil for giving me all this trouble ; and 
so farewell !” 

That Burke, whose mind was at this period 
in a state of irritability amounting to discase, 
felt such criticisms as the foregoing intolerably 
galling, may be gathered from the letter which 
we now proceed to quote, addressed to Sir P. 
Francis by Richard Burke, inclosing his father's 
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answer to Sir Philip’s severe strictures. The | to interest others in their sufferings—and before I 


peevish deprecation of any more epistolary cri- 
ticism, agrees ill with the pompous manner in 
which the writer asserts his father’s claims to 
supreme wisdom. Richard Burke writes thus: 

* You must conceive that your letter, combating 
many old ideas of his, and proposing many new ones, 
could not fail to set his mind at work, and to make 
him address the effect of those operations to you. I 
must, therefore, entreat you not to draw him aside 
from the many and great labours he has in hand, by 
any further written communications of this kind, 
which would, indeed, be very useful, because they 
are valuable, if they were conveyed at a time when 
there was leisure to settle opinions. If you find any 
thing in my father’s letters or conversation on this 
subject, which, being in conformity to your general 
principles and thoughts, may bring your present im- 
pressions a little nearer to those of my father, I shall 
be glad of it. There is one thing, however, of which 
I must inform you, and which I know from an inti- 
mate experience of many years. It is, that my 
father’s opinions are never hastily adopted, and that 
even those ideas which have often appeared to me 
only the effect of momentary heat, or casual impres- 
sion, I have afterwards found, beyond a possibility 
of doubt, to be the result of systematic meditation, 
perhaps of years; or else, if adopted on the spur of 
the occasion, yet formed upon the conclusions of long 
and philosophical experience, and supported by no 
trifling depth of thought. * * Are you so little con- 
versant with my father, or so enslaved by the cant 
of those who call themselves his friends, only to insure 
themselves through him, as to feel no deference for 
his judgment, or to mistake the warmth of his man- 
ner for the heat of his mind? Do I not know my 
father at this time of day? I tell you, his folly is 
wiser than the wisdom of the common herd of able 
men.” 

The “TJ tell you,” in this last passage, and 
the remainder of the sentence, (making all 
allowance for filial veneration,) is in a strain of 
offensive rudeness, as if the writer was revenging 
a personal insult offered to his father. We be- 
lieve it is not true that the follies of great men 
are on a level with the average wisdom of the 
world. On the contrary, common men rarely 
commit the extravagancies into which genius 
occasionally plunges, when it stoops with the 
wing that should only mount. 

We now come to the letter of Burke himself. 
He replies thus to the charge of loose com- 
position :— 

“The composition, you say, is loose, and I am 
quite sure of it:—I never intended it should be 
otherwise. For, purporting to be, what in truth it 
originally was,—a letter to a friend, I had no idea of 
digesting it in a systematic order. The style is open 
to correction, and wants it. My natural style of 
writing is somewhat careless, and I should be happy 
in receiving your advice towards making it as little 
vicious as such a style is capable of being made. 
The general character and colour of a style, which 
grows out of the writer’s peculiar turn of mind and 
habit of expressing his thoughts, must be attended 
to in all corrections. It is not the insertion of a piece 
of stuff, though of a better kind, which is at all times 
an improvement.” 

He defends the “foppery” of the passage 
respecting Marie Antoinette, in the following 
excited mood :— 

“ T really am perfectly astonished how you could 
dream, with my paper in your hand, that I found no 
other cause than the beauty of the queen of France 
(now, I suppose, pretty much faded) for disapproving 
the conduct which has been held towards her, and 
for expressing my own particular feelings. I am not 
to order the natural sympathies of my own heart, 
and of every honest breast, to wait until all the jokes 
of all the anecdotes of the coffee-houses of Paris, 
and of the dissenting meeting-houses of London, are 
scoured of all the slander of those who calumniate 
persons, that, afterwards, they may murder them with 
impunity. I know nothing of your story of Messa- 
lina. Am I obliged to prove juridically the virtues 
of all those I shall see suffering every kind of wrong, 
and contumely, and risk of life, before I endeavour 





endeavour to excite horror against midnight assassins 
at back-stairs, and their more wicked abettors in 
pulpits? What!—Are not high rank, great splen- 
dour of descent, great personal elegance and outward 
accomplishments, ingredients of moment in forming 
the interest we take in the misfortunes of men? The 
minds of those who do not feel thus, are not even 
systematically right. ‘ What’s Hecuba to him, or 
he to Hecuba, that he should weep for her ?——Why, 
because she was Hecuba, the queen of Troy,—the 
wife of Priam,—and suffered, in the close of life, a 
thousand calamities! I felt too for Hecuba, when 
I read the fine tragedy of Euripides upon her story ; 
and I never inquired into the anecdotes of the court 
or city of Troy, before I gave way to the sentiments 
which the author wished to inspire ;—nor do I re- 
member that he ever said one word of her virtue. 
It is for those who applaud or palliate assassination, 
regicide, and base insult to women of illustrious 
place, to prove the crimes (in sufferings) which 
they allege, to justify their own. But if they have 
proved fornication on any such woman,—taking 
the manners of the world and the manners of 
France,—I shall never put it in a parallel with 
assassination !__No: I have no such inverted scale 
of faults, in my heart or my head. * * Pray why is 
it absurd in me to think, that the chivalrous spirit 
which dictated a veneration for women of condition 
and of beauty, without any consideration whatever 
of enjoying them, was the great source of those man- 
ners which have been the pride and ornament of 
Europe for so many ages? And am I not to lament 
that I have lived to see those manners extinguished 
in so shocking a manner, by means of speculations 
of finance, and the false science of a sordid and de- 
generate philosophy? I tell you again,—that the 
recollection of the manner in which I saw the queen 
of France, in the year 1774, and the contrast between 
that brilliancy, splendour, and beauty, with the pros- 
trate homage of a nation to her,—and the abominable 
scene of 1789, which I was describing,—did draw 
tears from me and wetted my paper. These tears 
came again into my eyes, almost as often as I looked 
at the description ;—they may again. You do not 
believe this fact, nor that these are my real feelings ; 
but that the whole is affected, or, as you express it, 
downright foppery. My friend,—I tell you it is 
truth; and that it is true, and will be truth, when 
you and I are no more; and will exist as long as men 
with their natural feelings shall exist. I shall say no 
more on this foppery of mine.” 

Sir Philip Francis was not silenced by the 
answers of the two Burkes, for we find a very 
able letter from him to the elder, dated No- 
vember 1790, after the publication of the ‘ Re- 
flections,’ and commenting freely and largely 
upon the style and matter of that work. As to 
the composition, Sir Philip denies that Burke’s 
style is English —_ 

“ Once for all, [ wish you would let me teach you 
to write English, To me, who am to read every 
thing you write, it would be a great comfort, and to 
you, no sort of disparagement. Why will you not 
allow yourself to be persuaded that polish is material 
to preservation ?” 

Coming to the substance of the work, he thus 
briefly but completely demolishes the passionate 
declamations of his friend :— 

* From the plain, unlaboured narrative of history, 
I can produce you pictures of the constant miseries 
of the people of France, that would surpass every- 
thing that you, with all the efforts of your eloquence, 
have painted of the sufferings, great, I own, and much 
to be regretted, of a few individuals in a single day. 
But it seems that they had their Etats généraux to 
appeal to. A French historian, now open before me, 
and who writes with great guard and moderation, says, 
‘une assemblée des Etats généraux, tenue en 1412, 
mérita le reproche qu’on a fait quelquefois 4 ces 
grandes assemblées, de voir et d’exposer tous nos 
maux sans en soulager un.’ This, I believe to have 
been constantly the case. The people derived very 
little, if any, protection from the states-general ; cer- 
tainly not within any period in which the history of 
modern nations is distinctly written, and may be 
safely relied on. If this state of the case be gene- 
rally true, it follows that the French of this day 





could not act as we did in 1688. They had no con. 
stitution as we had to recur to. They had no founda. 
tion to build upon. They had no walls to repair. 
Much less had they the elements of a constitution per, 
nearly as good as could be wished. A proposition s9 
extraordinary as this last, so likely to fill the minds 
of common readers with doubt and surprise, ought 
to have been made in limine, since the most impor- 
tant deductions are drawn from it. If it be not 

or if it be left to stand upon an assertion, for which 
no argument or evidence is produced, all that 

of your ‘ Reflections’ which impeaches the French 
Assembly for taking new ground to act on, is a petitiy 
principii, and will be, in effect, a justification of the 
revolution you condemn, if the French can show that 
your premises are not founded in fact. If they had 
no model in their own country, they must, of neces. 
sity, begin anew. They could not, in this reg 

be guided by the example of England, because jn 
our own case there was a constitution to resort to; 
in theirs, there was none. Allowance should be 
made for men whose duty it is to act in such a situ. 
ation. They may commit many errors; but neither 
will I charge them with the fury of the populace, 
nor with the crimes of individuals. Many things 
have been done which greatly deserve to be lament- 
ed; and the more, because they weaken and dis. 
grace a cause essentially just and honourable. The 
loss of a single life in a popular tumult, excites indi. 
vidual tenderness and pity. No tears are shed for 
nations.” 

The fourth and last volume contains a mass 
of valuable correspondence relative to Irish 
affairs, a field whereon the genius of Burke shone 
with its original brightness. The high opinion 
which a man of the stamp of Burke entertained 
of the Catholic Church of Ireland, (an opinion 
expressed in the following extract from a letter 
to Dr. Hussey) is worthy of reverent attention, 
particularly at a period like the present, when 
the ecclesiastical affairs of that country dre soon 
to come under a general review, and when, im- 
portant as it is to accumulate every ray of light 
upon a subject so arduous, it is of greater con- 
sequence still to increase and multiply feelings 
of good-will and sentiments of Christian charity, 

“I wish very much to see, before my death, an 
image of a primitive Christian Church. With little 
improvements, I think the Roman Catholic Church 
of Ireland very capable of exhibiting that state of 
things. I should not, by force, or fraud, or rapine, 
have ever reduced them to their present state. God 
forbid! But being in it, I conceive that much may 
be made of it, to the glory of religion, and the good 
of the state. Ifthe other was willing to hear of any 
melioration, it might, without any strong, perceivable 
change, be rendered much more useful. But pros- 
perity is not apt to receive good lessons, nor always 
to give them ; re-baptism you won’t allow, but truly 
it would not be amiss for the Christian world to be 
re-christened.” 

Burke felt no respect whatever for the poli- 
tical Protestantism of Ireland. We shall quote 
a striking passage from a letter to his son, where 
he reprobates, in his fervent way, the self-styled 
Protestant ascendancy, and vindicates both Ca- 
tholic clergy and laity :— 

“Gentlemen who call themselves Protestants, (I 
do not well know what that word means, and nobody 
ever would or could inform me,) are dupes of their 
own calumnious representations, which serve to mis- 
lead them, and irritate those against whom they are 
made. In order to render the Catholics contempti- 
ble, they have ever represented them as men, in all 
cases incapable of forming any ideas or opinions, or 
even wishes of their own; but that their bodies and 
souls were at the entire disposal of their priests. 
These miserable creatures, the zealots of the ascen- 
dancy, have been fed with this stuff as their nurse’s 
pap, and it is never to be got out of their habit. 
Their low and senseless malice makes them utterly 
incapable of forming a right judgment on any thing. 
Such is their notion. But I, who know the Catho- 
lies of Ireland better than these gentlemen who never 
have conversed with them, and who, of course, are 
more ignorant of the real state of their own country 
than that of Japan, know that at no time within my 
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observation have the Catholic clergy had a great deal 
of influence over the Catholic people. I have never 
known an instance, (until a few of them were called 
jnto action by the manceuvres of the Castle,) that in 
secular concerns they took any part at all.” 

In the opinion of Burke the influence of the 
Protestant divines over their flocks exceeded 
that possessed by the Catholic over theirs. In 
the same letter he observes :— 

“At present, being stripped of all adventitious 
aids, and having nothing but the mere credit belong- 
ing to them, I think that, though not wholly without 
influence, (and God forbid they or any clergy should,) 
they have rather less than any other clergy I know. 
You and I have talked over this matter. To those 
who are acquainted with the prescript form to which 
the Church of Rome binds its clergy, both as to 
opinions and the exercise of their functions, (which 
dogmas, forms, and rules, are just as well known to 
laity as to priests) it will easily appear that they 
have not that range of influence which doctors have, 
who can teach just what they please, and what they 
think is most likely, for the time being, to be accept- 
able and to gain the people. No Roman Catholic 
priest can make a pleasing discovery to his congrega- 
tion. He and his congregation are bound by the 
authority of their whole Church in all times and in 
all countries, whose general and collective authority 
infinitely lessens the individual authority of every 
private pastor, as the strictness of other laws lessens 
the power of individual magistrates. Whereas, most 
of us, who examine critically full as little as any of 
them, and for the greater part think less about it, 
and are indeed incapable of doing so, we do and 
must receive our doctrine from our priest, who him- 
self is not bound up to anything beyond his own 
ideas; and consequently, the mass of us depend more 
upon the individual pastor.” 

In another letter to Richard Burke, he cen- 
sures the Society of United Irishmen for the 
error of supposing that the evils of their country 
were hatched in England; he maintains that 
they are of Irish parentage, the workings of 
faction in Dublin, and not of tyranny in London. 
How far this doctrine may be in accordance with 
the state of facts at the present time, is a ques- 
tion into which we must forbear to enter. 

“They think that the conduct of the Castle is the 
result of directions from hence, and that here they 
do nothing but plot some mischief against Ireland. 
Alas! I wish they could be got seriously, and with a 
ruling spirit, to think of it at all. But things move 
in the reverse order from what they imagine. They 
think that ministers here instruct the Castle, and 
that the Castle sets the jobbing ascendancy in motion ; 
whereas, it is now wholly, and has, ever since I re- 
member been, for the greater part, the direct con- 
trary. The junto in Ireland entirely governs the 
Castle; the Castle, by its representations of the 
country, governs the ministers here. So that the 
whole evil has always originated, and does still origi- 
nate, amongst ourselves.” 

In the next extract, also from a letter to his 
son, we find Burke dashing with his bold hand 
the general outline of the national policy which 
we have since seen fully developed by great 
talents of another order, and the ultimate issue 
of which is still hidden from our view. 

“What signifies their sputtering out a few hasty 
and undigested invectives against an armed and sys- 
tematic tyranny? If they are not capable of a quiet, 
determined, manly sullenness, and cannot feel a re- 
sentment far above the loquacity of womanish invec- 
tive or lamentation, at the nefarious and unparalleled 
insults of last session, and at all the slanderous tales 
propagated ever since, they are never likely to obtain 
the object they seek ;—the first object which rational 
men ever had, or ever can have in view. The grand 
juries (the thirty-two mouths of the Castle) have 
aimed a deadly blow. It cannot now be returned. 
It must be borne; but borne as by men who are un- 
worthy to suffer such wrongs. Let them at least not 
court insults, by again kissing the feet of the insult- 
Ing enemies of their nation. Let them use a still, 
discontented, passive obedience. In that mode, I 
assure them, there is ten thousand times more force 
than in a giddy unsupported resistance.” 








The Post Office appears to have laboured, in 
1795, under the same suspicions which have 
lately agitated the public mind with respect to 
that important establishment. We find Mr. 
Burke and his friends in Ireland fearful to trust 
their letters to the public conveyance, and com- 
municating through private channels. Dr. 
Hussey says, in one of his letters :— 

“T wrote two short letters to you since the notifi- 
cation of recall to Earl Fitzwilliam. When I have 
your letters to guide me, I march on with courage 
and confidence. I will not trust this post-office ; it 
shares in the general corruption of the country. The 
gentlemen who wait upon you will give a full account 
of this country. I advise them to stop under your 
hospitable roof in their way to London; you will 
enable them to see their way clearly. They will also 
tell you what is the voice and wish of this kingdom 
concerning you.” 

Mr. Burke observes, in reply :— 

“Such is the state of the Irish post, that whether 
my two last letters, or either of them, ever came to 
your hands, is more than I am able to divine. I 
had begun a third, and had made some progress in 
it. It would have been, I fear, a long one; but the 
precipitancy of the late revolution got the start, not 
only of my pen, but of my conceptions. While I 
was discussing the merits of a single measure of a 
government, the government itself was no more. It 
is an age of astonishing events. Nothing happens in 
the ordinary course.” 

The revolution alluded to is the fatal recall of 
Lord Fitzwilliam. How dangerous was the crisis 
to the Catholics and their friends, appears from 
another passage in the same letter :— 

“The only amends I can make you for having 
betrayed you into your present situation, is to re- 
quest you to quit it as speedily as possible. Consult 
Mr. Grattan, with whom I have no reserves, and I 
wish you to have none. Show him this. Except 
he advises you to remain, my opinion is, that your 
liberty and your life are not safe for an hour. Had 
I imagined that the old junto would have been the 
ruling power, I should just as soon have asked you 
to go to Paris as to Dublin.” 

Here we must close our notices, which we 
have extended beyond our usual limits on ac- 
count of the space occupied by this illustrious 
man in the eyes of the world, and the venera- 
tion with which men of all parties are wont to 
receive his precepts, even when they cross their 
own political prejudices or party interests. 





The Prince of Wales’s Library, No. 1.—The 
Primer—Butter’s Gradual Primer—The Pic- 
torial Primer—Pinnock’s Mentorian Primer 
—M‘Culloch’s First Reading Book—Green’s 
Universal Primer—Guy’'s British Primer— 
The Infant School Spelling Book—Cobbett's 
Spelling Book.—The first Phonic Reading 
Book. 

LEARNING to read has truly been said to be 
the most difficult of all human attainments, yet 
it is generally the first piece of direct instruc- 
tion offered to the halt-formed understanding 
of a child. It is most difficult under the best 
of systems; under the common method it seems 
to be almost impossible. Scarcely anything 
appears more unreasonable, illogical, contra- 
dictory, and perplexing, than the ordinary 
method of learning to read. With the view of 
seeing whether any improvement has been 
made of latgyears in children’s primers or first 
books, we have lately examined a collection of 
those in most common use. 

In almost all of them, the antiquated practice 
of teaching first the alphabet, and then dry un- 
interesting rows of words, by means of spelling, 
is pursued,—the process being, as Mr. Edge- 
worth remarked, “‘a dreadful task to learn, and, 
if possible, a more dreadful one to teach.” Of 
the inutility, not to say mischievousness, of 
learning the alphabet as a step to reading, no 
one who has bestowed any attention on the sub- 





ject, or who has attempted practically to teach a 
child to read, will be sceptical, nor be disposed 
to dispute the accuracy of the shrewd remarks 
which Mr. Edgeworth published years ago on 
this subject: —* To begin with the vowels; each 
of these has different sounds, and consequently 
ought to have several names or different signs 
to distinguish them in different circumstances. 
In the first lesson of the spelling book the child 
begins with a-b makes ab, b-a makes ba. The 
inference, if any general inference can be drawn 
from this lesson, is, that when a comes before 6 
it has one sound, and after } it has another 
sound; but this is contradicted by-and-bye, and 
it appears that a after b has various sounds, as 
in ball, in bat, in bare. The letter i in fire, is 
i as we call it in the alphabet, but in fir it is 
changed, in pin it is changed again; so that the 
child being ordered to affix to the same sign a 
variety of sounds and names, and not knowing 
in what circumstances to obey, and in what to 
disregard the contradictory injunctions imposed 
upon him, he pronounces sounds at hazard, and 
adheres positively to the last ruled case, or 
maintains an apparently sullen or truly philo- 
sophic and sceptical silence.” Mr. Edgeworth’s 
remarks seem to have produced no effects at all 
upon our primers. We have not observed that 
any one of them even alludes to his observa- 
tions. The oldest of them, such as Guy’s and 
Pinnock’s, pursue the track they started upon 
years ago; whilst the more recent seem to 
struggle for notoriety by the adoption of ficti- 
tiously attractive features which have no legiti- 
mate connexion with the avowed purpose of the 
book. The ‘ Pictorial Primer,’ though contain- 
ing several woodcuts, which we recognize to 
have seen elsewhere, does not fulfil its title. 
The great majority of the pictures make no 
pretence to illustrating anything in the book. 
Of a somewhat similar style is the primer called 
‘The Prince of Wales's.’ The only feature here, 
and it is made a most important one, is the 
abundance of bad woodcuts, and an affected 
association of them with letters and words. This 
primer begins “ A’s like the steps open’d wide 
as this pair.” ‘B like a mast with two sails 
full of air.” Both the ‘“ steps” and the “ mast” 
have the most strained and unnatural forms 


given them to suit them to the purpose. ‘G's 
like the Dragon St. George did destroy.” We 


beg to say, that no traditions of the dragon ever 
handed down such a dragon as is here given—a 
most unnatural monster. ‘I's [not] like a fox 
standing up on his tail.””. Foxes never stand on 
their tails, and the fox here is not made to do 
so, but on his legs. Again, only the outline of a 
wine glass resembles Y, and it is a contradiction 
which every little pair of eyes will detect, to say 
it is like that letter. Let us assume for an 
instant that the association of a letter with the 
picture of an object is useful in impressing the 
letter on the child’s mind. The picture is given 
because the child is supposed to be already 
familiar with the object. But what a mistake it 
is to drag in those objects which not only are 
not familiar to children, but which many a child 
knows nothing about, and has never heard of! 
We question the universal knowledge among 
children of dragons, serpents, the Monument, 
French horns, &c. Moreover, even the object 
where in one locality it is common is not univer- 
sally known. The little child of a midland 
county knows nothing about ships, and many a 
one of the metropolis has never seen a scythe. 
The same system is carried on with words and 
sentences, which must be quite unintelligible to 
children. Thus, to “ Be,” there is a rude design 
of a lady holding a stick over the head of a man 
who is kneeling, intimating, we presume, that 
the man is to become something—a knight pos- 





sibly. ‘‘ Lo” is to be remembered by the repre- 
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sentation of three boys playing at cards. “Am” 
is denoted by an awkward-looking boy in a chair 
with feathers in his cap, and the child is of course 
to know that it signifies “am the Prince of 
Wales,” as though his heraldic plume were a 
thing intuitively known to every British infant. 
A child pulling an old man’s pigtail illustrates 
with great good taste and correctness the words 
“If ye dosol cry.” ‘ Jt is as shy as he is sly,” 
is told by the design of a man tempting a horse 
with a sieve of corn. On the first publication 
of this work we simply announced the fact, 
not caring to subject such a thing to criticism ; 
but the abundance of woodcuts, and a gaudy 
tasteless cover, have obtained for it a consider- | 
able popularity, which shows how little thought 
is exercised in purchasing a child’s book. We 
cannot conceive a more troublesome and mis- 
leading task than an attempt to instruct a child 
by this book. 

In learning to read, pictures are of no use at 
all; yet they are to be found more or less in all 
primers and spelling-books, even in Cobbett’s, 
which is certainly the best according to the old 
plan. The pictures are in most cases very exe- 
crable, but even were they otherwise, they have 
nothing whatever to do with the process of 
learning to read. The child who learns the word 
“ Dog” in association with an effigy of the 
animal, is more likely to be confused when it 
meets with the word unaccompanied by the pic- 
ture, than one who has learnt the word without 
it. We are, therefore, no friends to primers 
having either good or bad pictures, and we are 
sorry to see that the Council of Education have 
fallen into the mistake of sanctioning their use 
in Dr. Kay Shuttleworth’s impracticable attempt 
at a Primer—‘ The first Phonic Reading Book.’ 

An attempt was made a few years ago, in a 
little work called the Anti-spelling Book, to intro- 
duce a more reasonable system of learning to 
read than the common one of analyzing words 
into their separate letters. ‘This work obtained 
some little success for a time; but we believe it 
never got into any very extensive or permanent 
use. The work itself was certainly susceptible 
of much improvement, especially in the selected 
exercises, but we do not think it was on that 
account that it did not succeed better. The 
reason of its failure doubtless lay in the fact that 
the old mechanical jog-trot mode of learning to 
read by rote was found to be far the least trou- 
blesome to teachers. The old was the system 
by which they themselves had learned, and was 
therefore the most easy to communicate. 

Upon the principle suggested by Mr. Edge- 
worth, the Anti-spelling Book adopted certain 
signs to indicate the various powers and sounds 
of the letters, and discarded the common prac- 
tice of spelling the words into their separate 
letters before pronouncing them. We think it 
most likely that these arbitrary signs, indicating 
for instance where c should be sounded hard 
like k, and where like s, though by no means 
difficult for teachers to acquire, were a novelty 
too alarming to them, and prevented the success 
of this book as well as any extensive adoption 
of Mr. Edgeworth’s suggestions. We are by 
no means sure that these signs are of much use, 
and our own experience tells us that they are 
not so. We see Dr. Shuttleworth adopts them, 
and we participate in the objections raised by the 
Quarterly Reviewtothem. They certainly are not 
necessary for learning to read according to the 
anti-spelling principle; which we should say is 
the least re? er tothe child, though demand- 
ing considerable patience on the teacher’s part. 
We believe they have certainly tended to dis- 
courage the trial of the principle, sound enough 
in itself. Children learn to read words almost 
as imperceptibly as they learn to utter sounds, 
and do not pass somal much analytic reason- 








ing in the process of doing so. A little steady 
and patient exercise of repeating the sound of 
the word in connexion with its sign, is sufficient 
to make the child familiar with the word when 
it sees its symbol. The child learns to read by 
the eye, but Dr. Shuttleworth falls into the error 
of thinking it is by sound. This is the course we 
would recommend in teaching reading. Select 
a sentence of short words, the sounds of which 
are familiar and quite intelligible to the child. 
Name each sound whilst pointing out the word, 
and cause the child to do so after you. The 
child may even learn the sentence by its ear, 


| and it will probably do so before it recognizes 


the words and is able to read them. Do not 
spell the words to the child, and it is not of the 
slightest importance that the child should pre- 
viously know anything about the alphabet. But 
whilst this process of learning to read is going 
on, the child may be acquiring the alphabet, 
writing, and spelling, at the same time. It isa mat- 
ter of very little importance that a child begin to 
read at a very early age. Five or six years of 
age with ordinary children is quite early enough 
for commencing reading, “ the most difficult of 
all human attainments.” But long before this 
age, and before the reading course begins, we 
would have a foundation laid for writing, by 
putting a pencil or piece of chalk in the child’s 
hand; so that when reading does begin, it will 
have acquired the power of copying in a rude 
way the written signs of the sounds it is learn- 
ing to know, and hence fixing them in its mind, 
not only the more easily, but almost imper- 
ceptibly and ineffaceably. Before reading is 
begun, the child’s powers of observation and 
attention should have gone through a preparatory 
exercise, and perhaps the best elementary work 
of instruction for a very young child, is not any 
existing primer, but ‘ Exercises on the Senses,’ 
published by Knight & Co. Cotemporary with 
these exercises, the child should learn to use its 
hands and fingers to hold and use a pencil, and 
in fact begin to copy the forms of letters, months 
before it is systematically taught their names or 
their combinations; and it may likewise proceed a 
few steps in counting and in understanding num- 
bers before the arduous task of reading is begun. 
There is much in the ‘ Infant Spelling Book 
and Pictorial Dictionary’ which we cannot com- 
mend, but, on the whole, it will be found to offer 
more useful suggestions in a right direction than 
most of the works which head this short notice. 
As for spelling, it is learnt rather by the sight 
than by gabbling over, like an automaton, lists 
of syllables, which are never retained in the 
mind. Sound is a lame guide to spelling, and 
we believe the best and shortest process of learn- 
ing to spell is by writing out not disconnected 
words, but sentences which have a meaning and 
interest. And whenever learning to read is 
begun, writing or copying the words, which 
ensures si/ent spelling, should be combined 
with it. 








Quarterly Papers on Engineering. PartIV. Weale. 

Tuts work promises to be useful, and deserves to 
be encouraged by the profession; and this is the 
best of the series. Its contents are various and 
valuable. We have a paper, by Captain Vetch, on 
Havens of Safety, which is interesting and curious ; 
and we think deserves careful perusal, although we 
are far from subscribing to all his views. Captain 
Vetch proposes to embank the Goodwin Sands, to 
connect them into an island, or at least to inclose 
them by a breakwater, and so transform this “ terror 
of the mariner” into a harbour of refuge. The pro- 
blem which Captain Vetch proposes to himself is 
“in a reasonable time, and at a reasonable expense, 
to raise the crest of the Goodwin Sands above high- 
water mark ; he is of opinicz: that this may be accom- 
plished; first, through the means of a light but strong 
frame-work of malleable iron, with other concomi- 








tants; secondly, through the circumstance of the low 
price to which iron has descended ; and thirdly 
obtaining the co-operation of nature to accumulate 
sand around and within the contrivances erected to 
catch and retain it.” The precise means proposed 
in this instance are large iron gratings or cages, about 
twelve feet square, placed on the banks at low water 
inside of which is a row of hurdles inclosing an area. 
which will, he thinks, be speedily filled with sand: 
another row of hurdles isto succeed these ; and thus. 
successively, he expects the banks to be raised up 
within and around their resistant obstacles. The 
experiment could be easily and simply tried, and 
would cost less money than some of the blue books 
in which mere opinions are annually collected on 
such subjects, with so small practical result. 

The second paper is the reprint of a Report, by Sir 
John Rennie, on the Harbours of Port Dynilaen 
and Holyhead, comparing their respective capabilj- 
ties as packet stations and termini for Irish rail. 
way communication. The opinion given is jn 
favour of Port Dynllaen, and merely goes to neu- 
tralize the opinions of the other engineers in favour 
of Holyhead.—* Who shall decide when doctors 
disagree ?” 

The third paper is one which was read before the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, by Mr. Pole, now pro- 
fessor of civil engineering in Bombay. It is an in- 
vestigation of the comparative loss by friction in 
beam and direct-action steam-engines. The paper 
is judicious and ingenious ; its investigations are accu. 
rate. It is designed to show, and does show, that 
the loss by friction in direct engines is by no means 
great as compared with beam engines; and so to 
prove that the objection of great friction, sometimes 
urged against this engine, is not valid. This kind of 
engine has been much used in the navy, and intro. 
duced especially by Seaward, in the Gorgon. Fric- 
tion, certainly is not its disadvantage, but neverthe- 
less it has, we must take the liberty of observing, 
very great disadvantages of a different kind, especially 
as applied in Her Majesty's frigates. No stronger 
proof of these disadvantages can be had than the 
glaring fact of the recentloss of the vaunted Gorgon 
the other day on a lee-shore, from inability to make 
headway against the gale ; a circumstance disgraceful 
to every one connected either with the machinery, 
the hull, or the navigation of the ship—a circumstance 
unparalleled in a similar class of mercantile vessels— 
a circumstance only possible, with a bad engine, an 
ill-formed and an ill-managed ship. As, however, 
we trust the matter will be thoroughly investigated 
by a competent tribunal, we shall say no more at 
present,—except that the only palliative we have 
heard assigned for the loss of this steam frigate is, 
that “other sailing vessels went ashore in the same 
place at the same time!” Glorious condition of our 
steam navy !—why the express duty and use of the 
steam tender to a fleet in such a case was not only to 
take herself to windward, but to assist others out of 
their difficulty ! 

The fourth paper is one which was much wanted 
in this country—the dyke building of Holland is 
a study worthy the exertions of any professionai man 
employed in hydraulic engineering, but the materials 
published are scanty and inaccessible. This paper, 
on the Engineering of Holland, by Mr. Hyde Clark, 
is chiefly a translation of the excellent work of 
Abraham Calaud, designed asa manual for the Dutch 
dyke-builders. It is illustrated by plates, and should 
be carefully studied. 

The other papers are an account of the economy 
effected in locomotive engines on railways, chiefly by 
working steam expansively, exemplified in the case 
of the Liverpool and Manchester railway, by the 
resident engineer, Mr. Edward Woods. The facts 
stated are well known to engincers, but the statistical 
facts given are interesting and valuable. The sub- 
stance, however, of this paper, and the next—on the 
Atmospheric Railway, by Sir John Churchill—have 
previously appeared elsewhere. 

On the whole, this is au interesting number of a 
work which deserves success. 





The Cyclopedia of English Literature, embellished 
with engravingson wood. Edited by R. Chambers. 
2 vols. 

Tne title of Cyclopedia may fairly be claimed by @ 

work which gives a connected outline of the history of 
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English literature from its first rude shapings-out, down 
to the present time—we might almost say to the pre- 
sent hour ; and which is interspersed throughout with 
biographical notices, and, generally, with specimens 
of the respective writers. Considered with regard 
to these last, the work is an improvement on the 
‘Elegant Extracts,’ in favour with the last generation. 
On the whole, indeed, if it should have been better, it 
might easily have been worse. 

Whether Mr. Chambers was wise in crossing the 
Rubicon which divides literary history from journal- 
jsm, and venturing boldly among his contemporaries, 
jsa question we shall leave others to decide; simply 
remarking, that, towards the conclusion of the work, 
we meet with several names which have either almost 
ceased, or as yet hardly begun, to be known to the 
public. The introducing these last is a somewhat 
hazardous experiment, as “ history” is likely to shake 
off a good many of them in its pitiless march. Even 
Mr. Chambers himself has dropped not a few quon- 
dam “ celebrities”*—names which were literary stars 
in their own day, and that not such a very distant 
one, that they may without scruple or remorse be 
flung into Lethe by the “historian.” Surely the Rol- 
liad deserves to retain the shadow of a name, were 
it only that it might serve as an impressive literary 
memento-mori. How many editions it went through 
in all, we cannot say, but it certainly reached the 
fourteenth—a tolerable proof of popularity ; whereas 
a vast number of the modern productions chronicled 
in this Cyclopedia, never have, and never will reach 
a second edition. Another instance of historical 
omission is that of Mrs. Manley, whose literary im- 
mortality was confidently hinted at by Pope, in the 
line,— 

As long as Atalantis shall be read. 

After this, many of those here celebrated may well 
tremble and turn pale in the midst of their present 
popularity. Writers distinguished for deep learning 
or patient industry fare no better at the hands of the 
historian than those whose claims to renown rest on 
imaginative literature. ‘To think that James Bryant 
and John Nichols should be shut out where ‘ Butter- 
fly’ Bayly is left in! Again, the last-mentioned 
being admitted, why was not ‘ Miseries’ Beresford 
deemed worthy of a niche, since his ‘ Miseries’ were 
for the time the wonder and delight of the public ? 
If we find Rae Wilson, why not also Sir John Carr, 
of tour-making notoriety ? Or why, if the Helmes 
and Bennetts, those favourites with the novel-readers 
and circulating libraries of the last generation, were 
to be passed over as beneath the dignity of history, 
have so many second and third-rate writers in the 
same walk of literature at the present day been here 
introduced? Surely a mere ‘hic jacet,’ if no more, 
might have been bestowed on such persons as Mrs, 
West, Laureate Pye, Charles Lloyd, * Lacon’ Colton, 
Dr. Sayers, ‘Norwich’ Taylor, many-epic Pennie, 
and a long et-ceteri besides, not forgetting ‘ Shak- 
speare’ Ireland. 

Among those who are either still living, or but 
very recently deceased, we meet with some names of 
very equivocal literary pretensions, belonging rather 
to the genus Book-maker and Compiler. In truth, 
Mr. Chambers has set up a standard of selection and 
exclusion for his contemporaries, which puzzles us. 
While the meshes of his net are sometimes so fine as to 
catch the smallest fry, they are at others so wide that 
valuable fish escape him altogether. Female talent 
of a higher grade than ordinary might surely have 
heen instanced in Mrs. Somerville and Mrs. Jame- 
son,—the one distinguished by her proficiency in the 
severer studies of science, the other by the refined 
judgment, no less than the attractive eloquence which 
she has displayed in her writings on art. Their non- 
appearance in the procession marshalled by the editor 
may charitably be set down to sheer forgetfulness on 
his part, and may perhaps be rather advantageous 
than otherwise, the omission being likely to remind 
others all the more forcibly of the clitims of the dis- 
tinguished individuals. 

In hurrying hastily through the work, we have 
not overlooked the illustrations,—consisting of por- 
traits, some of them of faces, others of houses. 

former certainly do not at all flatter, and we 
suspect the owners would not care to acknowledge 
any sort of resemblance. As to the portraits of the 
other class, those of poetic Birth-places and Resi- 
dences, we consign them to the admiration of such 





as are gifted with that peculiar sort of matter-of-fact 
imagination, which is affected by the sight of objects 
no-wise distinguished from a thousand others of their 
kind, except by being ‘ ticketted* by some particular 
name. No small degree of faith is required for 
trusting in the genuineness of such things: houses, 
even birth-place ones, are frequently so darned over 
in the course of time, like Sir John Cutler’s silk 
stockings, that scarcely anything of their original 
fabric and appearance remains when they come to be 
portrayed. It is always with mistrust that we view 
the very best accredited relics; for if religious relics 
be sometimes forged, why not poetical relics? In 
matters of the kind we seldom have any better evi- 
dence than that of *said-to-be,—a great rogue, as 
ready to swear to anything as an Old Bailey witness, 
One of these illustrations we take to be a quiz upon 
the practice of showing remarkable spots where no- 
thing remarkable whatever isto be seen. We allude 
to that of the staircase where, by slipping down, Bruce 
the traveller met with the accident that occasioned 
his death! Why many people have slipped down, 
and not a few have been kicked down, stairs, both 
before and since, without any particular fame thereby 
accruing to the stairs themselves. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

On the so-called German and Christian Principles 
of Government—[ Ueber das, §c.], by Dr. Carové.— 
This work was originally prepared in the shape of 
reviews of the works of Stahl, Matthzi, and Mauren- 
brecher, and has been delayed by the interference of 
the censorship, from which, however, it has issued in 
its entire form. We cannot here enter into the 
argument of the book, the tendency of which, how- 
ever, we may clearly enough indicate by saying that 
it forms an extreme contrast with Prof. Sewell’s 
recent book on ‘ Christian Politics,’ as Carové con- 
tends that social government must be based upon 
the principles of “an absolute and cosmopolitan 
religion.” Like many controversial writers, he is 
more successful on the negative side than when he 
attempts to develope his own views ; but the work of 
Stahl was such a weak tissue of inconsistencies, that 
it required very little skill to take it to pieces. The 
main object of Carové’s argument is to prove that 
the ecclesiastical institutions of the Middle Ages are 
utterly inconsistent with the principles of a good, 
social, and international policy. But one unfounded 
assumption, which he never attempts to prove, is held 
throughout the course of his argument, viz. that these 
institutions of the Middle Ages were, in all respects, 
a complete and consistent developement of primitive 
Christianity :—from these two propositions, there- 
fore, he easily draws the conclusion that Christianity 
itself opposes the principles of good legislation ; but 
this conclusion can have no force until the author 
has shown that the two preceding propositions, from 
which he has deduced it, are well founded. 


Atlas Prize Essay: National Distress, its Causes 
and Remedies, by S. Laing, Esq., Jun.—We doubt 
the expediency of prize essays; men write much 
better from a love of the subject than for the reward. 
The author who needs to be stimulated by competi- 
tion and the probability of a prize, may make extraor- 
dinary efforts to obtain it in the style and method of 
his work ; but they will unavoidably be conducted on 
other principles than those that would naturally 
guide him in a spontaneous production. He will be 
tempted to consider the variety of topics more than 
his knowledge of them, and aim more at a complete- 
ness of arrangement than originality of argument. 
Nothing new, therefore, ever has or will be suggested 
by a prize essay. With respect to the theme of the 
present, we have already and frequently said, that 
there is an error in the assumption of fact. Here is 
a book written on * The Causes of, and the Remedies 
for, the Existing Distress of the Country,’ which dis- 
tress is so wholly presumed, that the writer of the 
work is compelled to apologize on the score of time 
between its proposition and its publication—for the 
non-appearance of the former at the period of the 
appearance of the latter. Nay, he no sooner begins 
to write his book, than he finds himself compelled to 

de “ the ab of the usual historical symp- 
toms of national decline.” The symptoms alluded 
to are, on the contrary, as we have often shown, 
those of national progress; of this, the recent con- 











dition of the labouring classes in the country is, 
in a time of transition, the concomitant. Mr. Laing 
sums up the usual remedies for this condition, under 
the large terms of free trade, corn laws, new tariff, 
reciprocity system, commercial treaties, taxation, cur- 
rency and banking, emigration, poor laws, sanitory 
and building regulations, education. This done, the 
Prize Essay is finished ; and we get a tolerably decent 
synopsis of what we have been told in various shapes 
before. Moderation and good sense characterize 
the views of the present essayist, and the style of his 
composition has that popular elegance which serves 
to recommend the statistical matter of an economical 
tract to its particular class of readers. If each of 
these take the hint of reforming themselves, which 
Mr. Laing suggests as the basis of general reform, 
this treatise will so far not have been written in vain. 
But did it need a prize of one hundred pounds to 
induce a writer to tell us this? or require some 170 
heavy pages for its enunciation ? Surely, he who is 
compelled to read them is also deserving of some 
recompense. 

Observations in Europe, principally in France and 
Great Britain, by John P. Durbin, D.D.—These 
* Observations’ have been made by one who knows 
how to take notice—how, also, to record what he 
has seen: using, perhaps, ink with one drop more of 
gall in it than becomes a philosophical traveller. But 
the book is rather for home than for foreign con- 
sumption; and with all our predilection for American 
tourists, we do not think that extracts would be in- 
teresting to our readers. : 

Tales of the Camp and Cabinet, by Col. J. M. Tucker. 
2 vols.—F lowers of speech are common, but here we 
have sun-flowers of speech, and the little old ro- 
mances in the Lady's Magazine, written some sixty 
years ago, when fair readers implicitly believed what 
fair writers enthusiastically wrote, are not, them- 
selves, more deliciously improbable than the tales in 
this Decameron of military reminiscence, wisdom, and 
fancy. It contains ‘A Sketch of Cabrera,’ ‘ Re- 
collections of Malibran, *An Essay on Military 
Flogging,’ another on the ‘Glory of Women!’ with 
sundry fire-red stories of savage Spanish kings, jealous 
hidalgos, high-hearted donnas, and other matters of 
less or like interest. 

Books for Children,—At this time of year, a good 
child’s book is the next best thing to a walk on the 
sward after a shower! ‘The heat and hurry of town 
life are nowhere else so pleasantly forgotten. We 
know not where we could look for this refreshment 
with better security against disappointment than into 
Felix Summerly’s Home Treasury. The first new 
issue is the ‘Second Series of Bible Events,’ illus- 
trated with designs after Raffaelle’s ‘ Loggia,’ about 
which but we will not be tempted into criticism 
or controversy. The book is a capital Festival and 
Fast-day book for children, and the “ cuts” can 
hardly be pored over by little eyes without good 
accruing to the taste as well as the feelings. Gift the 
second, from the Home Treasury, is a book of Fatry 
tales, entitled ‘Puck’s Reports to Oberon,’ with a 
prologue and epilogue, and illustrations by artists 
whose cabalistic signatures have a mischievous look, 
which provokes guessing. We have made out some- 
thing very like the names of Felix Summerly’s 
“trusty and well-beloved cousins,” Messrs. Redgrave, 
Cope, Horsley, Townsend, and Tayler—if we be 
right, those gentlemen, cartoon drawers and fresco 
painters though they be, have no occasion to mys- 
tify their honourable names by “ pot-hook and ladle” 
work. As to the stories, thus fancifully bedizened, 
they seem very like the right old-fashioned, wonder- 
ful ware, and we wish them good speed on their 
poetical mission. 

Songs for the Nursery—can hardly be meant for the 
use and comfort of English upper stories, since they 
are written in what Scott’s Duke of Argyle called 
“the Doric dialect”; to explain which a glossary is 
added by way of appendix. Some of them are 
sprightly, some pretty, some pathetic. 

The Family Physician, or Domestic Medical Guide. 
—It is desirable that everybody should know enough 
of human physiology to lead them to call in their 

nedical attendant when necessary, but we very much 
question the propriety of people undertaking to treat 
their own diseases or those of their family. There 
may be some excuse for the use of such books as 
these by missionaries, or by persons placed in dis- 
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tricts where medical assistance cannot be obtained; 
but the use of them by women and uneducated per- 
sons as a means of keeping out the doctor, generally 
ends in a directly opposite result. 

A Practical Treatise on Congestion and Inactivity 
of the Liver, by F. I. Mosgrove.—This is a book 
addressed to the public for the purpose of pointing 
out the author’s success in the treatment of diseases 
of the liver. It displays neither original research 
nor accurate observation ; and it is to us a matter of 
regret that medical men should write such books in 
the hope, for there is no other apparent purpose, of 
getting into practice. 





List of New Books.—The Sequential System of Musical 
Notation, by A. Wallbridge, 2nd edit., 4to. 2s. 6d. sewed.— 
The Use of the Globes Displayed, by J. Rorke, 18mo. 2s. cl. 
—Elements of Algebra, by Rev. W. Foster, M.A., 2nd edit., 
18mo. 2s. cl.—Ellis’s Latin Exercises, by Arnold, new edit., 
12mo. 3s. 6d. bd.—The Life of Lord Eldon, by Horace Twiss, 
2nd edit., 3 vols. 8vo. 2/. 2s. clL—The Pulpit Cyclopedia, 4 
vols. post 8vo. 22s. cl.—The Providence of God Displayed, 
by Rev. J. Young, 12mo. 5s. 6d. cl.—Thornton’s Family 
Prayers, 17th edit., 12mo. 3s. cl—Lachryme Ecclesix, by 
Rev. J. Wyatt, L.L.B., feap. 8vo. 5s. cl—A Memoir of Rev. 
J. G. Breay, 5th edit., 7s. cl—The Flower-Garden of Orna- 
mental Perennials, by Mrs. Loudon, Vol. IL, royal 4to. 
2l. 4s. cl.—Illustrations of the Recent Conchology of Great 
Britain, by Capt. 'T. Brown, royal 4to. 32. 3s. cl.—Lingard’s 
History of England, Vol. IV., feap. 8vo. 5s. cl—The Alpha- 
bet, &c., by Prof. Key, 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl—The Free Lance, a 
Historical Romance, by D. M‘Carthy, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. Gd. 
bds.—The Blind Man and his Guide, 3 vols. post &vo. 
12. 11s. 6d. bds.—Heard’s Etymological French Dictionary, 
square 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—Heard’s Spelling Book, 12mo. 1s. cl. 
—Oram’s Arithmetic, Parts IL. and [V., Pupil’s Copy, 12mo. 
2s. cl.—Oram’s Arithmetic, Parts III. and 1V., Master’s Copy, 
12mo. 3s. cl.—A Voice from North Africa, by N. Davies, 
feap. 8vo. 4s. cl.—Prichard’s Physical History of Mankind, 
Vol. IV., 8vo. 18s. cl.—Prichard’s Physical History of Man- 
kind, 4 vols. 8vo. 3/. 4s.—Cory on the Diseases of Children, 
royal 18mo. 3s. 6d. cl.—The Holiday Book, by Wm. Martin, 
2nd edit., 6s. cl. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Education in France. 
A——, Normandie, July. 

Or the Communal Colleges there are more than 
three hundred, and the number is yearly increasing. 
They are founded and supported by the towns in 
which they are situated. The buildings, as in the 
preceding class of colleges, are provided by the lo- 
cality, and when the preliminary arrangements are 
complete, the functionaries are nominated by the 
Minister of Instruction. 

These colleges are under the direction of a prin- 
cipal, to whom are sometimes added a sub-principal 
and an economist, and generally an almoner ; pro- 
fessors, called regents, and study-masters. They 
are subdivided into Communal Colleges of the first 
and second degrees, the only difference, however, 
being, that in those of the first class, the course of 
instruction is as complete as in the Royal Colleges, 
and in the latter, that it is proportioned to the re- 
sources of the locality. For the local superinten- 
dence there is also a commission (bureau) of ad- 
ministration, formed of four of the chief inhabitants 
(notables) of the town, of whom the mayor is pre- 
sident, unless there should be present an inspector 
of the Academy. Although they cannot exercise any 
direct interference with the concerns of the college, 
they may suggest such modifications to the higher 
authorities as they may deem expedient, and submit 
regulations to be considered by the Council of the 
Academy, and sanctioned by the Royal Council ; 
and, five months before the annual distribution of 
prizes, they may inquire from the functionaries if 
they have any demands or complaints to prefer, in 
order to report accordingly to the rector of the Aca- 
demy. 

The regulations given for the government of the 
Royal Colleges apply in their details to the Commu- 
nal also. Some of these colleges are of an inferior 
description, from the comparative paucity of inhabi- 
tants of respectability, the relative deficiencies of 
the functionaries, ill progress of the pupils, incom- 
pleteness of accommodation, &c. Such circum. 
stances will naturally propel or retard the influx of 
scholars ; but in several Communal Colleges of the 
first degree, the course of education is very little in- 
ferior to that of the best Royal Colleges. The mode 
of conducting examinations and distributing prizes 
is interesting. 

To detail the arrangement of classes is unneces- 
sary: it is sufficient to state, that the pupils must 





graduate from class to class in exact order, else they 
are not allowed to compete for prizes, nor would 
they be considered in such case asadvancing properly to 
the degreesin lettersand sciences, which itis the object 
of the system to render available to them and easy 
of acquisition. There is an exception, however, in 
classics: the students who are not designed to gra- 
duate in any faculty may pass from the third class 
(about the sixth year) to the course of physics and 
mathematics ; and it is at this point that the majority 
of those who are intended for the church leave these 
colleges, and enter into theological seminaries. 

Besides the examinations occasionally held by 
the inspectors, by order of the Royal Council, there 
are two in every year of all the classes. In the 
Royal Colleges where the seats of Academies are, the 
first of these examinations is held by the Academic 
inspectors, assisted by the provisor and censor ; the 
second by the rector, assisted by the Academic 
Council. In the other Royal Colleges, the second 
examination takes place in the presence of the Coun- 
cil of Administration. Eight days before each ex- 
amination, which lasts for at least two days for every 
class, and if a class be divided into two sections the 
pupils of both are examined at the same time, the 
provisor sends to the rector of the Academy a list 
of what has been taught and learnt. 

When the examination of the fifth month (the 
scholar year begins on the Ist of October) is termi- 
nated, the result is declared in all classes by the 
rector; who distributes the rewards, which are given 
to the pupils who have most frequently obtained the 
best places for compositions * from the commencement 
of the year. But the second examination is at the 
close of the tenth month (July), previously to the 
only vacation of the year. On that occasion, the 
public distribution of prizes takes place, in presence 
of the rector, or, in his absence, in that of the pro- 
visor, assisted by the Academic Council, and all the 
functionaries of the college. The rector proposes 
the subjects of composition, which he sends under 
his official seal to the provisor, who transmits them 
sealed to the professors, who do not open them until 
the moment when the students are ready to com- 
mence their tasks. At the expiration of the time 
allowed for the compositions, they are collected by 
the professors, who forward them in envelopes, 
countersigned and sealed, to the provisor, who affixes 
to them the college seal, and locks them up until the 
day on which they are to be examined. The compo- 
sitions commence at least fifteen days before the 
prize-day, and are submitted for judgment to com- 
missioners named by the rector, but including the 
provisor and censor. In every class there is a first 
and second prize, and copies of the prize composition 
in the classes of Rhetoric and Philosophy are sent 
to the Council of Instruction ; but the number of 
prizes is fixed proportionably to the number of 
pupils. There are also secondary rewards, called 
accessits, the number of which is also regulated. 

Such are the general rules ; but in the Royal Col- 
leges of Paris, the select pupils of each compete to- 
gether, besides their particular class compositions in 
their own colleges. 

The regulations for the Communal Colleges are 
the same in all the leading particulars. In every col- 
lege there is a chapel, in which the members of the 
Roman Catholic church attend mass and other offices. 
The Protestants are not required to be present at 
these services, but they must attend in the morning 
and evening at prayers, which are read in Latin. 

Chance led me last summer to one of the largest 
and best regulated Communal Colleges in Normandy, 
ona day when prizes were distributed, and I will 
describe the proceedings :— 

A large platform, covered with a canvas awning, 
was raised at the remote end of the College Court, 
for the accommodation of the numerous individuals 
who were to assist at the ceremonials. The mayor 
came in state, attended by the sous-préfet, and all 
the civil and military authorities of the town, and a 
large party of the National Guards. I attended 
the previous levee of the mayor, joined the cortége, 
ascended the platform, and took a seat on a chair, 
behind a row of the professors and ecclesiastics, and 
very near the front seat, on which the mayor, judges, 
and other chief persons of the assembly sat. 








* The compositions are either original, on subjects given, 
or translations from ong language to another. 








The mayor was dressed in a blue military coa; 
with silver facings ; the sous-préfet, (who ranks befor 
him in official dignity, though he does not postions 
college prize distributions), the local engineer chief 
officer of the gendarmes, and one or two othe 
wore their proper uniforms, while the local jud, 
in their gowns and scarfs, were intermingled with the 
other officials, and officers of the National Guard in 
complete military dress. Here was a priest in his 
long black cassock and girdle, and close to him stood 
perhaps, an armed soldier ; on forms below the plat. 
form, sat the students, with grave deportment and 
anxious faces, and on one of their flanks was a drum. 
mer, and at the other a military band. 

At length, a drum sounded a flourish, and the 
professor of rhetoric rose to pronounce an oration, 
which he read with a very distinct voice, and correct 
enunciation ; then another row-dow-dow, and a 
speech from the principal. The mayor stood up 
next, and delivered an extemporaneous address, be- 
fore at least one thousand persons, including many 
ladies who had obtained places in the college win- 
dows,—with the grace, ease, and fluency of an ac- 
complished speaker. 

After the addresses, with some band-music in the 
intervals, the successful pupils were called up in order 
to receive books, with crowns of laurels and flowers, 
and sprigs of evergreens for accessits, as the inferior 
prizes are designated, at the hands of the mayor and 
those gentlemen upon whom he called in turns to 
assist. The ceremony consisted in giving books and 
a crown to each of the first prize men, and a small 
branch of laurel to the accessits, kissing them at the 
same time three times on the cheeks, beginning and 
ending with the right. Some of the students received 
many crowns, each being successful and deserving in 
numerous departments of learning ; and the appro- 
bation of the public was testified repeatedly by bursts 
of applause from their friends. These plaudits were 
especially called forth when a father, or still more 
affectingly, a grandfather came forward by invitation 
to crown his grandson or his child. The glistening 
eye, the proud and happy look—chastened perhaps 
by a modest apprehension of standing conspicuously 
on a public stage before the magnates of the town— 
rendered the exhibition one of extreme interest. In 
many instances, the aged sire was of very humble 
rank—a mechanic or peasant,—yet he acted his part 
in the performance of the day, thus identifying the 
interests of the great and the little man in one com- 
mon bond of interest and respect for education, 
Nor could I perceive on the part of the pupil in any 
one case the least appearance of that false pride 
which so often renders the prosperous child ashamed 
of his own father. 

The celebrated Polytechnic School is designed only 
for Mathematics, to qualify young men for govern- 
ment situations, and is now placed in the department 
of the Minister of War. ‘The design was formed, in 
1794, by La Place, Monge, Berthollet, and other 
men of science, and matured soon afterwards. 

The average number of vacancies every year is 
about one hundred and twenty-five, and these are 
filled up from a list of seven or eight hundred candi- 
dates, who are examined for entrance (they are eli- 
gible from the ages of sixteen to twenty) in arith- 
metic, geometry, algebra, trigonometry, analytical 
geometry, statics, drawing, descriptive geometry, 
and composition in French and Latin. 

There are four principal examinations during the 
course, which comprises three years ; and on finish- 
ing their education, the students choose their depart- 
ments in order of merit, and when vacancies occur, 
they succeed in their turns tothem. The civil en- 
gineers superintend all public works, including roads 
and bridges ; and it is supposed that the least clever 
men are appointed to the humbler offices of superin- 
tending the manufacture of gunpowder and tobacco, 
for which a smattering of chemistry appears to be 
a sufficient qualification. 

There is an exclusively military school at St. Cyr, 
and there are several colleges in which pupils are pre- 
pared for the army. 

There has been a naval school on shipboard formed 
at Brest since the abandonment of the Angouleme 
establishment for the navy. : 

The theological seminaries, called ‘ Petits Semi- 
naires,’ rank also among those of secondary instruc- 
tion, These are attached to most of the cathedrals, 
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and are theschools for the education of those designed 
for the priesthood. Their privileges are, that their 
directors and professors are appointed by the bishops 
or arch-bishops, under the approval of the King, 
and are not subjected to any condition as to degrees. 
The principals are freed from the annual tax payable 
by licensed grammar and classical schoolmasters, and 
the pupils from the capitation tax (to which the scho- 
lars of every other seminary where the dead lan- 

are taught are subject), and when they obtain 
the degree of Bachelor of Letters, they are exempt 
from the examination and diploma tax, and their 
studies and mode of discipline are entirely removed 
from all inspection and surveillance on the part of 
the civil authorities. 

The restrictions are, that these seminaries can only 
receive as pupils young persons who are designed for 
the priesthood ; that no school can be established 
without the King’s licence ; that the number of pu- 
pils shall be fixed, on the opening of the school, ac- 
cording to the wants of each diocese ; that the entire 
number of pupils in France shall not exceed twenty 
thousand ; that no day-scholars shall be admissible ; 
that after the age of fourteen, and two years’ resi- 
dence, scholars shall wear the ecclesiastical dress. 
The last regulation was found exceedingly efficacious 
in diminishing the number of pupils, the laics not 
choosing to be pointed at as young priests: the total 
number of pupils at present in France is eighteen 
thousand five hundred and twenty-four. 

As now constituted, the pupils from these semin- 
aries cannot be presented directly to the Academies 
fora Bachelor’s degree; the projet de loi proposes 
to grant the right of presentation on each seminary 
consenting to receive two professors of Rhetoric and 
Philosophy, who must be licentiates; and also a 
professor, who must be a Bachelor of Mathematics 
and Sciences. 

Some of the schools which had been established 
by the Jesuits were suppressed under Charles X., in 
consequence of a general remonstrance in the Chamber 
of Deputies, but there is at least one near Tours. The 
proposed law continues the prohibition against Jesuit 
schoolmasters. 

There isa Normal School at Paris, in which young 
men, on leaving the colleges are admitted, after an 
examination, to complete the course of studies neces- 
sary to qualify them for professorships in the facul- 
ties, and in the Royal or Communal Colleges. 

There are also some private secondary schools, 
which enjoy the privileges allowed to Royal and Com- 
munal Colleges ; the Colleges Rollin and Stanislaus 
of Paris are of this kind. 

There is an exclusively Protestant school at Cha- 
tillon, near Orleans, kept by a French clergyman, 
and subject, of course, to the authority of the Minis- 
ter of Public Instruction, if he chooses to exercise 
it; and it is not a little remarkable, that the Grand 
Master or Minister of Public Instruction (for these 
offices are united) has sometimes been a Protes- 
tant; for instances, MM. Cuvier and Guizot. There 
are also private seminaries of secondary education, 
called Institutions or Pensions, which are the lowest 
class of private schools for secondary education ; 
and, whether male or female, must be authorized 
by the Minister of Instruction, with the advice 
of the Conseil Royal, and on the report of the rec- 
tors of the Academies, Without this authorization, 
no man in France can establish a school for classical 
education ; he can, indeed, nominally do so, but his 
pupils must attend four hours a day at the nearest 
college. It is obvious, such a compulsory attendance 
amounts to a practical prohibition on private schools. 

Such are the existing regulations for secondary 
education schools in France. I see much that I ap- 
prove of, and much that in a free country would be 
intolerable. I agree with M. de Broglie’s Report, 
that “the State gives, and ought to give education ; 
the State offers, and ought to offer to her people, 
according to their ranks, an education suited to their 
wants. But the State does not alone exercise the 
tight of education ; private persons, simple citizens, 
have a right or capacity (qualité) to exercise it as 
well. What the State does, all France can do, if 
she shows herself worthy by her morals and her 
education. It belongs to the State to act with fore- 
sight and regularity, to cover the entire country with 
Institutions judiciously placed and hierarchially (hi- 
erarchiquement) governed, to make education pene- 





trate to the lowest hamlets, to keep incessantly awake 
the watchfulness of parents, to knock, so to speak, 
at every door. * * We believe, too, that if the State 
ceased to take the initiative, there would be an end 
to all instruction for the poor; the ignorant man 
willingly grows hardened (s’engourdit) in his ignor- 
ance; he is averse at starting to impose on himself 
efforts and sacrifices; he scarcely finds the need of 
that in which he is deficient.” 

Though there is much truth in the following, I do 
not so readily admit that— 

“Tf the State did not take the initiative, there 
would be an end likewise, for the middle classes, of 
all true intellectual culture, in countries like ours, 
where fortunes are very moderate and very fluc- 
tuating ; where independence is maintained but 
by continual toil. The fathers of families, given up 
to their own instincts, would go direct to what was 
most pressing. Their sole pre-occupation would be 
to derive aid from their children, and give them a 
livelihood. We should see everywhere mere profes- 
sional education, which looks only to profits, and 
dreams but of the morrow,—taking away the finest 
years of youth, we should see it replacing that liberal 
education, whose end is to form slowly true men 
(UVhomme méme dans chaque homme); to regulate 
desires before giving them free course; to store, to 
discipline the mind before it be set to its work ; to 
create refined tastes and generous sentiments. France 
would soon be nothing but a workshop, a counting- 
house, a manufactory. Instead of trampling down 
the distinction between classes, and drawing closer 
the different ranks of society, classical education, 
made the privilege of the rich, would separate social 
gradations more and more ; and this privilege would 
share the lot of all others, in exciting envy, exposing 
even learning, superiority of intelligence, and urba- 
nity of manners, to the hatred of an impatient and 
jealous multitude.” 

Assuming, then, with the noble reporter, that it 
is the duty of the State to supply education, I agree 
with him in thinking that it ought not to monopolize 
it. “If the State intervenes, it is not as sovereign, 
but as protector and guide.” 

How nearly applicable to Ireland is the follow- 
ing:— 

** Amongst people where all modes of worship are 
equally protected by law, where many distinct com- 
munions are equally maintained at the expense of 
the national treasury [here, indeed, the analogy does 
not exist], those establishments that the State ap- 
propriates to public instruction ought to be of right, 
and by the very force of things, open to children of 
all communions; whence it follows, first, that reli- 
gious education, without ceasing to be truly religious, 
that is to say, positive, deep, dogmatical, should be 
given separately by all the ministers of each religion 
to those pupils whose families belong to the different 
communions; in the second place, that the literary 
and scientific instruction that they receive ought to 
be given with reserve and discretion, on all points 
which bear on religious distinctions. This state of 
things has its advantages and its dangers: it is public 
education—it is life ; it has its difficulties, its embar- 
rassments, its trials, which commence from the col- 
lege. It is good, since liberty of worship is good, 
and necessary to teach men from infancy to live in 
mutual charity; it is good early to teach young minds 
to respect, one with the other, that which in the 
whole world is the most to be respected—sincerity of 
conviction in things which affect salvation. But 
such a system should not be imposed by authority 
on any person. All characters are not sufficiently 
firm to support it. It is but just that parents, if 
they feel alarm, should have the power of taking 
away their offspring. It is but just that they should 
have access to other establishments than those of the 
State, in which their own religious opinions are ex- 
clusively maintained, where their own religious creed 
is exclusively admitted, their form of worship alone 
observed.” 

Seeing, then, that France requires both a State 
and private system of education, the questions for 
consideration are, should the latter be free, asin Bel- 
gium, or subject to control? and if the latter, what 
that control should be? M. Broglie argues this point 
well :— 

“Ts it a question of legal liberty submitted to pru- 
dent conditions, environed by tutelary precautions ’ 





—or is it a question of absolute liberty, of a liberty 
without rule, condition, or limits? Hitherto, in 
France, we know nothing of unlimited liberty ; 
hitherto, we have admitted that for any person to 
exercise a constitutional right, it was indispensable 
to offer in his person some guarantee to society for 
its proper exercise ;—the liberty of the press is a case 
in point. When we relieved from censorship books, 
journals, periodicals, we imposed legal conditions 
on authors, editors, and printers, Should it be other- 
wise in a question of education? If the right of 
addressing oneself publicly to full-grown men, of ex- 
ercising, by means of the press, a certain degree of 
influence on minds already formed, needs to be re- 
gulated in its exercise, can it be, that the right of 
teaching, not one’s own children (domestic education 
is inviolable and sacred), but the children of others; 
of assembling round one many hundreds of young 
people ; of exercising on their youthful minds an al- 
most boundless influence ; of exercising it continu- 
ally in private, out of the public eye; can it be, we 
say, that such a right should be abandoned to the 
first comer, without any opportunity of asking him 
either what he is, whence he comes, and what are 
his titles to the confidence of families ?” 

In accordance with these views, the projet de loi 
proposes private education under the authority of 
the State. It requires that every candidate master 
of a classical Academy should be a Frenchman, ir- 
reproachable in the eyes of the law, a graduate in 
letters, and besides, before setting up his school, should 
obtain a certificate of ability,—that is, he must un- 
dergo a second examination (which will be public) 
as to his attainments in those branches of learning 
in which he has obtained his degree, as well as in the 
general principles and different modes of teaching, 
and general education. 

The court of examiners for this second examina- 
tion is still undecided. 

Each candidate must, moreover, obtain a certi- 
ficate of good conduct from the mayor of the district 
in which he has resided for the last three years ; must 
declare that he belongs to no association or congre- 
gation unauthorized by law—this is the clause to 
which we before alluded, as interdicting the Jesuits ; 
—must furnish a prospectus of the proposed course 
of studies, and have the house destined for the school 
approved by the municipal authorities of the district 
in which he is about to settle. 

Such are the main provisions of the contemplated 
law. Itis evident that the University will still main- 
tain a vast influence on secondary education. It 
keeps the appointment of examiners, — amongst 
others, examiners in Philosophy in all the Acade- 
mies where degrees are to be conferred. So long as 
the Minister of Instruction and the Royal Council 
are Rationalists, the examiners, their appointees, 
will be so; and the students coming up for degrees 
must either answer in Philosophy as Rationalists, or 
make up their minds to be rejected. This alone isa 
formidable power, and will render it difficult for pu- 
pils in private schools to compete with those in the 
Colleges, where the system is a State one, and where 
minds are formed under State direction. Still, I 
have little doubt that the people of France will be 
benefited by the proposed law, which has passed the 
Peers, and in the Chamber of Deputies has been re- 
ported on by’M. Thiers. 

To the stringency of the regulations as to the com- 
petency of private masters, no one can properly ob- 
ject. I think them calculated to elevate the class, 
but that is a narrow and illiberal policy which would 
exclude foreigners, if duly qualified, from being ad- 
mitted to it. 

I hope shortly to give you the details of Primary 
Education in France, and perhaps touch on those 
points where it resembles the National system in 
Ireland. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

A very remarkable discovery has recently been 
made by M. Bessel, of Konigsberg, which opens 
out new views of the constitution of the Sidereal 
universe. By a long and laborious examination of 
the places of Sirius and Procyon, as deduced from 
the observations of different astronomers since the 
year 1755 (the epoch of Bradley's observations), in- 
cluding his own, carried on at the Konigsberg Ob- 
servatory, he has come to the conclusion that the 
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proper motions of these two stars are not uniform, but 
deviate from that law,—the former in right ascension, 
and the latter in declination, ina very sensible degree. 
Astronomers will at once perceive the importance of 
this conclusion, which proves that the stars describe 
orbits in space, under the influence of dynamical 
laws and central forces. Reasoning on the observed 
character of the deviations which he has established, 
M. Bessel comes to the singular and surprising con- 
clusion, that the apparent motions of these two stars 
are such as might be caused by their revolutions about 
attractive but non-luminous central bodies, not very 
remote from them respectively ; that, in short, they 
form systems analogous to those of the lunary double 
stars, but with this peculiarity—that they have dark, 
instead of bright partners, to which they of course 
perform the friendly office of revolving suns! 

A circular from Count Borromeo, the president 
of the Italian Scientific Congress, announces the 
sixth meeting of that body for the 12th of next 
month, in the city of Milan, to continue till the 
27th. ‘The sittings of the Sections will be held in 
the Royal and Imperial palace of Brera; and for 
the evening conferences, the government has placed 
at the disposition of the Congress the Palazzo del 
Marino.—There is also to be an Exhibition of Manu- 
factures, &c.in the great Ecclesiastical School. This 
will be the fourth exhibition of a like character held 
in Europe during the last twelvemonth—at Arch- 
angel, Paris, Berlin, and Milan,—and may serve to 
show the direction of the continental mind and 
energy at this moment. Yet no like manifestations 
of progress, no like encouragement is given to hard- 
handed mechanics and manufacturers, in a nation 
essentially mercantile and manufacturing. How is 
it that we hear nothing of the Exhibition of the Pro- 
ducts of British Arts and Manufactures, or of the 
Free Trade Bazaar, with its rewards and honours, 
silver and gold medals, which was so positively an- 
nounced in the spring as about to open at Covent 
Garden Theatre?— The King of Naples has ap- 
pointed a commission of seven members, charged 
with a scientific exploring mission to the Isthmus 
of Panama and the American coast in the Pacific. 
Here, again, commercial objects are said to have also 
some share in the purposes of the expedition, which 
is, ultimately, to repair to the East Indies and China, 
and seek out means of establishing commercial rela- 
tions between those countries and the kingdom of 
the Two Sicilies. 

Baily’s statue of Sir Astley Cooper was, last week, 
erected on its pedestal, in what we hope we may 
look upon as the temporary store-room of England's 
future Prytaneum or Valhalla—Westminster Abbey. 
No restoration of this fine temple can be considered 
satisfactory which does not rescue it from this profane 
species of illustration; and these monumental records, 
at once, of the nation’s illustrious men and of the con- 
dition of the Art which celebrates them, will be in 
every way gainers by their release from the dimness 
and seclusion of the cloister, and assemblage amid 
the haunts of life and light of day, under the protec- 
tion and enhancement of a genius loci emphatically 
their own. We have had an opportunity of examin- 
ing this artist’s statue of the Duke of Sussex, mo- 
delled for the great hall of the Freemasons, in Great 
Queen Street ; and can give our full assent to the com- 
mendations of which it has been the object. The work 
—which, as we have informed our readers, is of the 
heroic size, being 7 feet 6 inches in height—is a 
highly effective one; and has received, in the seulp- 
tor’s treatment, as much of life and variety as it 
seems possible to attain without a sacrifice of the 
unity and simplicity which are the leading principles 
of the sculptor’s art. Our readers are well acquainted 
with our opinions on the subject of chiselled por- 
trait. The art of sculpture—which has touched 
the spiritual at a point as lofty as any of her sister 
arts, and with fewer apparent aids—is working 
within limitations not her own, when employed in 
portraiture; and can never, within the conditions 
which it imposes, put forth her transcendental powers. 
The poetical miracles of the art have been produced 
only where the sculptor wrought from an inspiration 
of his own—never where the free expatiation of his 
fancy was checked by the materialities of any indi- 
vidual model. And if portraiture be not a favourable 
developement of the spiritualitics of sculpture, nei- 
ther, it must be admitted, is sculpture an instrument 





of the highest resource for the work of portraiture. 
It cannot be denied, that this one of the arts has not 
the command of all the language necessary to give 
its fullest expression to the portrait. For these rea- 
sons, we have always regretted seeing the sculptor 
driven, by the trade-wind of modern patronage, to 
work in a region lower than his highest ; at the same 
time that each example in which these obstacles to 
exccllence are overcome to a considerable extent, is 
a triumph of art disproportioned to any reputation 
which it will purchase for its author—because, in 
art, the point attained is more easily appreciated, 
and of greater interest, than the difficulties van- 
quished. This statue of the Duke of Sussex is a 
work in which the hand of a master has disposed 
to the full effect certain accidentals, which render 
the particular subject a favourable one for the appli- 
cation of Portrait-Sculpture. So skilfully are the 
accessories, which are true dramatic properties in 
this case, displayed, that the work is made to com- 
bine the dignity of sculpture with something of the 
richness and effect of a picture. Of course, it is 
needless to observe, that our previous remarks apply 
only to the ideal of the art, and that its plastic part 
finds exercise as favourable in portrait as in any 
other form of sculpture ; and we will only say, there- 
fore, in reference to this part of the matter, that the 
forms and bearing of the deceased prince lend them- 
selves admirably to the purposes and to the work- 
manship of the sculptors. A more important remark 
is, that this statue contributes something to the solu- 
tion of the question, which argues on the unfitness of 
modern costume for a work of sculpture. It is quite 
certain, that if the dress of the times cannot be made 
subservient to the conditions of the art, another 
reason is therein furnished why the art is inapplicable 
to the purposes of portraiture; because ¢éhat is not 
true portraiture which separates the subject from his 
social properties, and presents him in a character or 
relations not his own. Art, in its brightest sense and 
best exercise, has a mission beyond its merely luxu- 
rious one, and its works should be valuable historic 
documents to after-times. A great work of art— 
particularly where it assumes the positive, as when 
dealing with portrait—should be at once a record of 
its own divinity, of the particular human subjects 
with which it deals, and of the manners and habits 
(so far as they are involved) of the times to which it 
refers. Weare in the habit of consulting the remains 
of ancient art for evidence on these subjects ; and it 
is not desirable that the results of future investiga- 
tion amid the ruins of British cities should lead the 
antiquarian to determine, and the historian to record, 
that the men of the nineteenth English century 
walked through the streets of London clad in the 
Roman toga, or fought the battles of the State in 
dressing-gowns and slippers. This, which will be 
false as history, is false as portrait. Art, so handled, 
becomes the parent of anachronisms; and archzo- 
logy wanders amid her records, perplexed by them 
more than by the silence of the dead. It may be 
quite true that the modern European dress is un- 
graceful and unartistic; and this is a difficulty with 
which Art, in all its departments, has to contend— 
though the painter has the aids of colour and some 
other resources, wanting to the sculptor, for meeting 
it. But the sculptor, nevertheless, is not at liberty to 
evade such difficulties by a sacrifice of truth; and 
there is an inherent defect in any work of art whose 
properties are false. When the sculptor descends 
into the field of realities, he is bound to accept all its 
conditions ; and it is the office of genius to touch the 
actual “ shows of things’ with the poetry of its art. 
The selection and arrangement of the consummate 
artist will adapt the particularities of modern costume 
and attribute to his artistic purposes, without any 
sacrifice of their historic truth. An example of this 
may be furnished to any one of the thousands discon- 
tented with the cocked-hat and naval coat in which 
the hero of the Nile does eternal penance on the 
column in Trafalgar Square,—who will visit Mr. 
Baily’s studio, and see the original design which that 
artist made for the same monument. ‘The sculptor is 
the same, in both cases; but the latter exhibits Mr. 
Baily’s selection and use of historic properties, while 
those of the Nelson stylites are the positive pre- 
scription of the Subscribers’ Committee. These 
gentlemen’s idea of historic truth would put her in 
a strait waistcoat, and allow her no latitude of 





movement whatever; nor could they feel, apparently 
that artistic truth is—when expounded by a hand 
both able and conscientious—truer than the truth of 
the precisians. The cocked-hat would have been no 
less a regulation-hat in the hero’s hand, than on hig 
head ; and a signal-flag, or some other such trifle, of 
which art knows well how to avail itself, without 
going beyond the quarter-deck in search of it, might 
have given life to the picture,—while to the artist it 
was invaluable for composition. In this statue of the 
royal grand-master, as we have said, the accidentals 
of the subject supply the sculptor with materials 
favourable to the exercise of his skill, and have been 
strikingly used. The Duke wears the ample robes 
and showy insignia of the Garter; and these, with 
the stately presence of the prince, help the artist to 
a work of rich and imposing effect. The likeness 
appears to us admirable. 

The committee for erecting a monument in West. 
minster Abbey to the memory of the late Lord Hol- 
land, have applied to six sculptors for designs. The 
artists so selected for the competition are Sir Richard 
Westmacott, Baily, Gibson, Campbell, the younger 
Westmacott, and, we believe, without being sure of 
the last name, Wyatt. We have seen some of the 
model-sketches for this monument; but as they are 
contributions to an undecided contest, will only per- 
mit ourselves to say of them just now, that those 
seen by us, composed against a model-section of the 
Abbey wall, in front of which the memorial is to 
stand, are architectonic in principle, and serious in 
design, and are therefore of that character of mo. 
nument which is fitted for the interior of a cathedral, 
save in the eyes of those who think a// monuments 
to the creature are misplaced there, as disturbing, 
by a sort of hero-worship, the oue only worship 
which should be the pervading and undivided spirit 
of a temple of religion. 

The statue of the Apostolic Bishop of Bordeaux, 
Cardinal Cheverus, was inaugurated on the Sth in- 
stant, in his native town of Mayenne, with the pomp, 
civil and religious, due to the occasion. _ It is not to 
the honour of the dead, but of themselves, that men 
erect monuments to such as Cardinal Cheverus. No 
city that has such a son can afford to let the record 
perish. The statue, which is by the sculptor David, 
is highly spoken of, and is described as expressing, in 
attitude and sentiment, the Sinite parvulos of the 
Gospel. Four bas-reliefs present passages in the 
life of the Cardinal; one exhibits his heroic bearing 
amid the tempest, on the coast of France ; another 
his meeting, in the American forest, with the native 
converts who had lost their pastor ; a third represents 
him administering consolation in the hut of an aged 
negro; and a fourth shows him bearing wood to the 
sick-chamber of the poor woman, whose husband re- 
turns home unexpectedly to find the holy man dis- 
charging this work of lowly charity. 

At Condé-sur-Mireau, the birth-place of the un- 
fortunate navigator, Admiral Dumont d’Urville, a 
bronze statue of that chief is about to be shortly in- 
augurated. The work is at present exhibiting in 
Paris, at the work-shop of the sculptor Molchnect, 
whose performance it is, as are also the four bas- 
reliefs, representing the expeditions and death of the 
Admiral, which are to embellish the pedestal. 

The Prussian government, with the view of re- 
ducing the chances of disaster by railway conveyance, 
is about to found a school for express instruction in 
the art of driving locomotives. ‘The number of pupils 
is to be 400, the course of instruction to extend 
over a year ; and a legislative ordonnance will enact 
that no one shall be employed in driving an engine 
upon a railway who shall not have a certificate of 
capacity from this establishment. Something of the 
kind has been in contemplation in France ; and itis 
understood that its institution only awaits the acqui- 
sition of a plot of ground of sufficient capacity for 
the establishment of a model railway, presenting all 
the difficulties common to railways, varieties of curve, 
slope, &c., and all other incidents calling for care 
and skill on the part of the engineer.—In the same 
capital, an Exhibition of the produce of the Trades, 
similar to that which has just closed in Paris, opened 
on the 19th inst. All the trades of Germany, !t 3s 
said, are represented at this industrial congress; the 
number of objects sent in for exhibition amounting to 
about 36,000.—When we recently adverted to the 
spirit of association which seems the active moral 
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t of the day, we scarcely expected to have to re- 
cord its application to trivialities like the following :— 
It is stated, that in the same metropolis, a society has 
been formed, having for its object the abolition of 
the practice of salutation by taking off the hat. The 
announcement reads more like a squib than a serious 
statement. However, as the Berlin police have 
seized the cocades by which the members were distin- 
guished—and it is not likely that they would meddle 
with a mere absurdity—they probably see beneath 
the hats so doggedly worn, heads capable of enter- 
taining thoughts dangerous to the public peace. 

Taglioni has obtained from the French tribunals a 
divore*from her husband, M. Gilbert des Voisins, on 
the ground of his having refused to admit her into 
his house. The unsuccessful plea of the husband 
was, that his wife, Madame Marie, had violated the 
engagement contracted by her at her marriage, to 
renounce the stage; and had for ten years lived 
separate from him. 

Great interest is naturally felt as to Dr. Wolff's 
imprisonment at Bokhara. Captain Grover states, 
that after having written and translated the letter in 
which the King of Bokhara declares that he put 
Stoddart and Conolly to death, in July 1843, (ante, 
p.714) Dr. Wolff was told“ that he was free to depart.” 
The letter having been despatched to Captain Grover, 
the Doctor received an intimation that he would be 
detained. Having a slight fever, he wished to be 
bled; this being communicated to the King, the 
permission was refused, the King saying that bleed- 
ing was not good for him. Dr. Woltf had recovered 
Colonel Stoddart’s “ official seal.’’ The Doctor writes 
— Pray for me, and thank God with me that He 
hath hitherto helped me.” At first he wore his 
clergyman’s robes, and rode about the town unat- 
tended, which, he says, the Russian ambassador, who 
had just left, was not allowed to do. In another 
letter he says he has adopted the Bokhara dress, but 
does not say whether this was done by choice. On 
the 8th of June he writes two lines to Colonel Sheil, 


in which he says, that in spite of all the promises of 


the King, he is now a prisoner at Bokhara, and that 
he has not the least hope of being soon released. 





GREAT ATTRACTION.—DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 
The TWO PICTURES now exhibiting represent the Interior of the 
Abbey Church of St. Quen, at Rouen; and an Exterior View of the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame at Paris. Both Pictures are painted by 
M. Renoux, and exhibit various novel effects of light and shade.— 
Open from Ten till Six. 


CAPTAIN WARNER'S EXPERIMENT having given rise toa 


generaldesire for information on the PROPERTIES of the EXPLO- | 


SIVE COMPOUNDS, at the ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTI- 
TUTION the EXPERIMENTS (so highly interesting) are con- 
tinued with perfect safety, illustrative of Dr. RYAN’S POPULAR 
LECTURES on EXPLOSIVE COMPOUNDS, every Afternoon, at 
half-past Three, and in the Evenings of Mondays, Wednesd. 
Fridays at a Quarter before Nine o'clock. The varied LECTURE: 
Professor BACHHOFFNER daily. The HYDRO-ELECTRIC 
MACHINE,LONGBOTTOM'S PHYSIOSCOPE, and other original 
and beautiful Optical Effects, &c. &c.—Admission, 1s.; Schools, 
Half-price. 









SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





EytomotoaicaL Society.—dug. 5.—The Presi- 
dent in the chair—Mr. Evans exhibited a Lanthorn 
adapted with lenses, which he had constructed for 
delineating the veins of the wings of insects.—The 
following memoirs were read. Notice of the occur- 
tence of Sirex, in a wooden erection, which had been 
builta number of years, communicated by Mr. Spence, 
from the Bishop of Norwich.—‘ Notices sur quelques 
zoologistes Neapolitains morts,’ by Signor Costa, of 
Naples.—Observations on the fossil insects of Aix, in 
Provence, with descriptions of three species, by 
the Rev. F. W. Hope.—Notice of the occurrence of 
Serropalpus striatus (a genus not heretofore found in 
England) in Leicestershire, by Mr. J. Plant.—Descrip- 
tion of two new Hemiptere in the collection of the 
British Museum, by Mr. Westwood.—Extract of a 
letter addressed by Col. Hearsey, containing notices 
of the habits of the Indian species of Galeodes and 
Scorpio, and on the specific identity of Papilio Pam- 
mon and Polytes. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


THUR, Zoological Society, 3—General Business. 
RI. Botanical Society, 8. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


CONTEMPORARY MUSICAL COMPOSERS. 
GIUSEPPE VERDI. 
Recent occurrences and appearances having called 
the attention of our English public to the modern 
style, or rather no-style, of Italian singing, it may 











be as well for the critic to see what is doing in the 
world of Italian vocal composition ; and, since the 
name of Giuseppe Verdi has begun to circulate widely 
as the maestro most likely to become popular, we 
avail ourselves of such opportunities as perusal of 
his compositions here published affords ns, to offer a 
word or two concerning his operas. 

But first, we must remind the reader that the dis- 
tinctive basis of Italian Opera, from its outset, has 
been melody—melody in recitative, in air, in con- 
certed piece, and in chorus; the dramatic expression 
of the moment being largely left to the singer. Even 
in the German musical drama, though the voice has 
been often assigned tasks too ungracious to be ever 
well performed, under the notion of rendering it a 
mere instrument in the composer’s hands, and the 
adaptation of sound to sense has been more closely 
studied, still melody has been indispensable to suc- 
cess—in the orchestra if not on thestage. Digressing 
for a moment, we may add, that at certain points, 
the fusion of the two schools has taken place, as in 
Mozart’s operas. But whether German or Italian, 
there is no melodist who has not had a way of his 
own, in part arising from those mysterious instincts 
and perceptions which defy analysis, in part referable 
to the executive power or prevailing fashion of the 
composer's age, and, beyond these,that je ne sais quoi 
which the ear learns to distinguish as surely as the 
eye decides on the touch of the painter. Now it ap- 
pears to be the fancy of the modern European school, 
to throw overboard what is essential, because of the 
accidental ; and, since invention just now seems to be 
at the lowest ebb of exhaustion, musicians denounce 


| the old manner ofsatisfying the ear,as mere excitement 


ad captandum. In France, for instance, M. Berlioz 
does vigorous battle with rhythm, quoting, with 
admirable inconsistency, Gluck’s colossal style against 
Auber’s piquant metres ; forgetting that the structure 
of all Gluck’s great melodic pieces is as referable to the 
ciaconna, gavotte, and minuet taste of his epoch, as 
M. Auber’s liveliest finale is to the galoppe or the valse 
which has succeeded those more solemn measures. 
All this while, M. Berlioz, be it noted, whenever he 
does employ a form in his own compositions (and 
without form and number, whatever be the mode of 
arrangement, there can be no musical composition 
better than the wanderings of the Eolian harp), adopts 
one of the most hackneyed common-place and frivo- 
lity. Then there is Herr Wagner, the young Dres- 








den composer, whose operas we have heard raptur- 
ously bepraised, because they contain no tunes which 
any one can carry away. Yet we do not hear that 
in declamatory propriety and dramatic fashion he 
has improved upon Weber, the deepest of German 
vocal composers, and still the most sympathetically 
melodious and fascinating. In Italy, as all the world 
knows, Bellini, eager to throw off the symmetrical 
forms of Rossini with small expense of study or 
labour, established a manner striking in its languid 
laisser aller. But, under pretence of dramatizing 
the style of Italian opera, Bellini’s successors, less 
vigorous in invention, have outdone him in renoune- 
ing all firmness and ordinance of construction, pro- 
ducing, it is true, tunes in the canonical number of 
bars required by the poetic ear, but without the 
slightest novelty of combination or phrase. In short, 
Italian invention seems fast advancing towards a point 
at which, whether the idea be old or new it matters 
little, so that the singer has a spianato passage to 
baw] or to sigh out, either solus or in unison with his 
comrades, a semblance of intensity and contrivance 
being given by a use of the orchestra, licentious 
enough to make Cimarosa and Paisiello (those 
colourists as tender but as consummate in their art as 
Watteau) turn in their graves. 

Time may reconcile us to these strange principles : 
we may come to value music in proportion as all form 
and feature are effaced ; and see, without a sigh, the 
Opera reduced to the shapeless recitative from whence 
it arose—with this difference, that whereas the voice 
was of old only supported by a chitarra or a violone, 
it will be smothered, under the new dispensation, by 
what the Germans call “janissary music’. Till, 
however, we reach this state of vitiated taste, we must 
conceive the ancient standards to be in the main, 
equitable, and try new productions thereby. 

It is not many years since Sig. Verdi was in this 
country, among the myriad strangers who are at- 
tracted by “the season,” struggle vainly for a hear- 


ing, and retire unnoticed. His first opera, if we 
mistake not, was‘ Oberto di San Bonifazio,* in which 
Mrs. Shaw made her appearance on the Italian 
stage. He has since produced * Nabucodonosor,’ 
‘I Lombardi,’ and ‘ Ernani,’ (the last, we presume, 
founded on Victor Hugo's tragedy,) all of which are 
said to have succeeded ; and selections from them are 
published here, comprising the portions thought 
most captivating and saleable. But we suspect that 
many of the pieces in the English editions have 
been transposed so as to bring them within the 
average compass of voice. For new melody we have 
searched in vain ; nor have we even found any varie- 
ties of form, indicating an original fancy at work as 
characteristically as in one of Pacini’s, or Merca- 
dante’s, or Donnizetti’s, better cavatinas. All seems 
worn and hackneyed and unmeaning. The andante 
mosso to the “ gran scena,” *Lo vedremo,’ (* Ernani*) 
has some pretension to richness of accompaniment ; 
but the repetition of the same phrase, bar after bar, 
betrays intrinsic poverty of resource. Hence, if 
effect there be, it must be monotonous and bizarre. 
The cabaletia is but a feeble repetition of what Don- 
nizetti has done a hundred times, as in * Adelia,’ 
‘Robert Devereux,’ not to cite his more popular 
operas. In ‘Come rugiada,’ another cavatina from 
‘ Ernani,’ we have a dilution of the contralto rondo in 
Pacini’s ‘ Saffo.”. ‘Ernani! Ernani! involami,’ is a 
song of still greater executive pretension, written 
apparently for one of those mezzo soprano voices of 
extensive compass, which poor Malibran brought 
into fashion. There is a good deal of what may be 
called pompous assurance, both in the andantino, 
and in the final movement, and an accomplished 
singer could doubtless work an encore with it. 

Sig. Verdi’s concerted music strikes us as a shade 
worthier and more individual than his songs. There 
are intentions, though the fillings-up be weak to pue- 
rility, in his duett for Ernani and Silva (* Ernani,’ 
2nd act), and the effect of the /ongiura chorus, is, 
probably, striking with the mass of voices and or- 
chestra, though the unisons be surfeiting. ‘These, by 
the way, first employed by Rossini in his * Gazza 
Ladra,’ offer a rare expedient to the easily-con- 
tented and the ill-assured. To judge from the 
crudity of Sig. Verdi’s harmonies and progressions, 
he belongs to the latter class, who “think they are 
thinking.” And it may be questioned whether any 
of these conspiracy scenes,—Meyerbeer’s thrilling 
* Consecration of the swords’ not forgotten,—would 
have been written, had not the maestro of Pesaro 
showed the way in the second act of his ‘ Guillaume 
Tell.” The only other piece from this opera before 
us calling for remark is the terzetto finale, * Solingo 
errante misero,” the middle movement, a tre, of 
which is capable of being rendered effective in situa- 
tion on the stage; the strefto is the thousandth 
repetition of the sfretto to Rossini’s ‘ Crude sorte.’ 
We must note, too, that the progression of keys, in 
one movement, with a view to entireness in construc- 
tion (a point till lately thought worthy of attention), 
is most curiously managed ; unless some of the re- 
markable sequences are ascribable to transpositions 
on the part of the English publisher. Sig. Verdi shall 
have the full benefit of the doubt. 

We cannot conclude these brief remarks,—in- 
complete for obvious reasons, as a judgment,—with- 
out saying, that flimsy as we fancy Sig. Verdi's 
science, and devoid as he seems to be of that fresh 
and sweet melody, which we shall never cease to 
relish and welcome, there is a certain aspiration in his 
works which deserves recognition, and may lead him 
to produce compositions which will command respect. 
At all exents, what we have read makes us curious 
to hear and see either ‘1 Lombardi’ or ‘ Ernani’ in 
Paris or London. * Nabucodonosor,’ we suspect, is 
hardly presentable on this side of the water, on ac- 
count of its story. 





The Psalter, or Psalms of David, with Chants 
arranged for the Daily Morning and Evening Service, 
by Samuel Sebastian Wesley.—This is a handsome 
volume, comprehensive in plan, and careful in exe- 
cution, put forth, moreover, with an eye to utility. 
Every page is so arranged, that besides the text, the 
singer is placed in possession of the notes of the tune 
for the day—which has been, in the first instance, 
given with organ accompaniment. The printed 








verses of the Psalms, too, are so pointed, as to suggest 
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the musical division and enunciation of the text. 
This seems, as far as we have examined, done 
judiciously, and on principle. The main point, 
however, is the selection and arrangement of the 
times, which is also commendable. Mr. Wesley is 
too ripe a scholar to tolerate bald or insufficient har- 
mony—but he has too intelligent a sense of what 
congregational music demands (and all Protestant 
sacred music is essentially congregational, as distin- 
guished from Catholic music, which is no less essen- 
tially exhibitional) to permit those intricacies in the 
middle parts of his arrangements, which the half- 
instructed are fond of lavishing ; pleasing themselves 
with the notion, that they are thus what Johnson’s 
verse called “obscurely wise.” Mr. Wesley has 
been too sparing of his own compositions. We do 
not meet him as frequently as we could wish. 

The Dervish Chorus from Beethoven's Ruins of 
Athens. Arranged for the Pianoforte, by C. Czerny. 
—As a pianoforte piece, this is ineffective: even 
when it was performed, with orchestra and chorus, at 
the Eighth Philharmonic Concert (ante, p. 653,) this 
wild, striking, and characteristic movement suffered 
for want of explanatory notice; its significance was 
not felt—and this is the drawback to all piéces d’oc- 
casion; we may go further, and say generally, to all 
music, when introduced and not integral—much 
of the effect depending upon time and position. 
The whirling and fanatical enthusiasm of the 
modern devotees, who have replaced the more grace- 
ful worshippers of classic times, in the temple at 
Athens, could not have been better uttered in music 
than was here done by Beethoven. But if his pur- 
pose be lost sight of, the monotony of his work be- 
comes wearisome. At best, this arrangement, though 
resorted to as a curiosity, will hardly be consulted 
for pleasure. 

We must now make mention of several songs. 
The first set is by Mr. H. J. Hayeraft : and contains 
some agreeable common-place, but nothing beyond. 
Unlike the works of many of his contemporaries, 
there is no imitation of the German school in Mr. 
Haycraft’s songs; and, alas! as little emulation of 
the picturesque simplicity of English melody as 
applied to English rhyme—such as was sometimes 
happily effected by Arne and Shield. We would not 
give ‘ When forced from dear Hebe to go"—or * The 
Streamlet’—or * The Bud of the Rose,’ (though small 
may be their musical value if strictly rated) for a 
century of canzonets like those here presented 
tous. As if yet more strongly to draw attention to 
the contrast, two of them are arranged to words by 
Burns: ‘I ga’ed a waefu’ gate yestreen,’ has been 
divorced from its original charming but irregular 
melody to be married to a sickly tune in the slow 
waltz time. The broad Scottish dialect, and the un- 
dulating German rhythm, make up something as 
incoherent, as would be a Polka danced by a kilted 
Highlander, with a“ speen” (A berdonice) in his garter. 
Mr. Calvert's ‘J never cast a flower away, is yet 
slighter in its musical texture than the above. Mr. 
Lunn’s ‘ Mary dear!’ is a thought more substantial. 
A solitary sacred song, ‘ The Light of the Blind, by 
William Ingram, has feeling, if no very deep science 
or startling originality: there is, indeed, a certain air 
about it hard to describe, but easy to recognize, 
which would have made us ascribe it to an amateur, 
but for the annunciation of the style and title of 
its author, who is “organist of the Chapel Royal, 
Brighton.” Three songs, by Zeta, however, ‘ Mine, 
ever mine !’ * Come to me, gentle sleep!’ and *O ye 
hours!” warn us that the distinction between dilettante 
and professor is likely to be broken down in these 
days of musical intelligence. The third is the best; 
but Zeta is too fond of making the voice sustain notes 
on awkward syllables, and in awkward parts of the 
line—such words as “ bless,” “ years,” and “ tears” — 
each with its final sibilant, when too long dwelt upon, 
must either become unintelligible or disagreeable. 
The English language is not particularly harmonious: 
so much the more careful should be the song-writers 
not to overlook its obvious disabilities. 

To conclude, we have two books of Brilliant 
Waltzes, and eleven of Valses Royal d’ Angleterre (a 
provision, it may be surmised, for the whole family !) 
by Mr. Edward Page. Their composer is obviously 
penetrated with the fullest admiration of Strauss, 
Lanner, Labitsky—and the other members of that 
jovial company, to whom Oberon seems to have 





whispered ‘the mystery of his horn—since who is 
there surly enough to resist, when one of their tunes 
strikes up? Mr. Page’s waltzes are direct and pretty 
imitations of the Viennese tunes. He has copied all 
their spasms, and stops, and wailings, which only 
make more delicious the uninterrupted strain of the 
melody, when at last it is permitted to flow. These 
waltzes might be good for use ; but there is just now 
no use for them—the Polka, according to an au- 
thenticated statement in the last number of Hood’s 
Magazine, having taken fast hold on the ambition of 
“ young persons of all ages !” 





MISCELLANEA 

Paris Academy of Sciences.—Aug. 5,—M. Arago 
read the report of a committee on a system of “ barrage 
mobile,” proposed by M. Thénard, with a view to 
render navigable at all periods of the year those 
rivers in France which are now during the summer 
occasionally nearly dry in parts, and therefore un- 
navigable. M. Thénard’s system consists in barring 
a river from bank to bank in those parts where the 
water is usually shallow, and placing gates upon such 
a principle as to regulate themselves, and keep up a 
permanent level from bar to bar, with sluice gates to 
enable barges and other vessels to pass through.— A 
paper was read on the Pyramids of Egypt. The 
author, M. Persigny, is of opinion that the use of the 
vaults of the pyramids was not the original object of 
the construction of these stupendous specimens of 
human labour. He thinks that they were intended 
as barriers to the sands of the deserts. His theory is 
that the pyramids, by dividing the column of air, 
prevent it from carrying with it enormous masses of 
sand: the sand falling at the foot of the pyramids, 
as against a wall.__A communication was made 
by M. Coulvier Gravier on the meteors vulgarly 
called falling stars. He thinks that all the changes 
which take place in the terrestrial atmosphere have 
their origin in the upper regions. If, says M. Gra- 
vier, we watch at night the direction, number, and 
changes of colour of the falling stars, we shall be 
able to predict with certainty the wind that will pre- 
vail, and the rain, storms, &c., that will take place 
on the following day. M. Gravier declares that he has 
for several months passed entire nights in observing 
the falling stars, and that every morning at seven 
o’clock he delivered to M. Arago, at the Observatory, 
his prediction for the day, without having been once 
in error !—M. Masson laid before the Academy some 
observations on what he calls electrical photometry. 
He has endeavoured to ascertain the relation that 
exists between the quantities of light and heat 
developed by the same electrical current, and also 
the degree of sefiibility of the human eye. M. 
Masson estimatés that the eye can distinguish the 
differences of light to the minute degree of a sixty- 
fourth.—M. Selligue, who recently made a commu- 
nication respecting a mode of impelling vessels of 
large burthen by means of a piston, acted upon by 
successive explosions of a mixture of hydrogen gas 
and atmospheric air, this day informed the Academy 
that the explosion of the small quantity of five litres 
of hydrogen gas produces a force of impulsion equal 
to 3,475 kilogrammes (about three tons and a half.) 
—M. Thénard, jun., read a paper on the formation 
of phosphuretted hy drogen. He shows that this hy- 
drogen, whichis spontaneously inflammable, owes that 
property to the presence of a small quantity of the 
vapour of a liquid hydrogen phosphure, which is alone 
spontaneously inflammable. 

Manufacture of Iron.—The application of electri- 
city, to supersede several of the expensive processes 
in the manufacture of iron, has, it is stated, been 
tried in the Welsh and Derbyshire furnaces with 
satisfactory results. It appears that the costly fuel 
and labour required for the purification of the ore 
from sulphur, phosphorus, and subtle elements, create 
its high market value, and these being all electro- 
negative, have induced the new process, whereby the 
impure stream of metal, after flowing from the blast, 
is in its moment of consolidation subjected to a pow- 
erful voltaic battery, which so disengages the impure 
components that in the process of puddling they are 
readily extracted.—__Newcastle Advertiser. 





Erratum.—In the report of the meeting of the Botanical 
Society, p- 779, for ** the more Iam convinced of its being 
new,” read * the more I am convinced of its being wi/d.” 
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Poh me sg bound in cloth, price 8s. This volume completes 

e 

THE COMPLETE CONCORDANCE TO SHAKSPERE: 
being aVerbal Index to all the Passages in the Dramatic Works 
of the Poet. By Mrs. Cowpen Cuarke. Part V. The Con- 
cordance will appear in Monthly Parts. at Half-a-C: ‘rown a 
the whole to be completed i in 18 Parts, of uniform size with C 
Knight's * Pictorial Edition.’ 

22, Ludgate-street, August 27, 1844. 


ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS. 
Incr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. bd. with 220 Diagrams engraved for the work, 


UCLID’S ELEMENTS of PLANE 
GEOMETRY: with EXPLANATORY APPENDIX, and 
SU PPLEMEN TARY PROPOSITIONS for Exercise. Adapted 
for the Use of Schools, or for Self-instruction. 
By W. D. COOLEY, A.B. 
Author of the * History of Maritime and I Discovery,’ 
* The Negroland of the Arabs,’ &c 
* me. ) is the best edition of the Elements which has yet ap- 
— Atheneum—* which, for brevity, clearness, and discern- 
ing vehbenion tothe wants of learners, cannot be easily surpassed.” 
—Dublin University Mag. 


Uniform with the ‘ Elements," pric 
0oO L EY’S GEOMETRICAL *-PROPOSI- 
TIONS DEMONSTRATED; ora Supplement to Euclid: 

being a KEY to the Exercises appended the _Ehomenta,, for 
the use of Teachers and private Students. Upwar' l 
Prated in Sesuced == the First Six Books of Euc lid. are illus- 
trat t by new Di 
oh Will be found of considerable value as an aid to teachers of 
the p= ny we Monthly Mag. 











. 8v0. price 1 
Ce FIGURES of EUCLID; being the 
Diagrams illustrating the ‘ Elements,’ with the Enuncia- 
tions, printed separately for Use in the Class-room. 
Yrittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London, 
* Orders received by all Booksellers. 
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QUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Charles Ses, Chairman. 


am Burnie, uty Chairm 
, me. rancis Shaw Lefevre, Esq. 

Charles Pleydell | Bouverie. Hon. Hugh Lindsay. 
Hon. Campbell, jun. Esa. Charles Littledale, Esq. 
James Chester, Esa. Henry Littledale, Esq. 

; George Warde Norman, Esq. 
Brice Pearse, Es¢ 
Charles Richard Pole, Esq. 


John Dram 
Charles Bell I Ford, Esq. Henry Rich, Esq. 


William R. Hamilton, Esq. 





" , E Stuart, Esq. M.-P. 
award tire, Ee : - Claw e George, ‘hornton, Esq. 
Josep! i tsa Thornton, Esq. 


Actuary. 


. ke, BE bi 
Felix Lad RLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, 
for this Society beg to inform the Public that 
Toe eee bees declared to the Policy Holders entitled to 
* vucipate in the profits of Midsummer last, and that the 
dditions made to the Policies were, ON AN AVERAGE OF THE 
a YFERENT AGES, ONE PER CENT. PER ANNUM on the sum 
soc from the period when the Policy Holders became 
intitled to participate in the profits of the Society. 

miums required by this Office on Young Lives are 
a. Pa rnee of most of the Old Established Offices. 

f Rates, with the Conditions of Assurance, may_be 
tie Sun Life Office in ‘Tusendnesdle-stre et; at the Sun 
Fire Office in Craig’s-court, and at No. 65, Welbeck-street, 
Cavendish-square, London ; also of any of the Agents for the Sun 


Fire O 
RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Heer Parliament. > & 6 Will. 1V. e. 76 
ct t, vi y. c. 76, 
Empowered A SSccaceaiin wen, Aldermen. Chairman. ie 





omas 

William Leaf, Req, De uty-Chairm 
Richard E. Arden, Esq. Bamebery, Esq. Ald. M.P. 
William Banbury, vane lHtupert Ingleby. 
Edward Bates, Es: Thomas Kelly, “Esq Al Ald, 
Thomas Camplin, & iq. pereanion Pilcher, 


James Clift, Esq. wis Pocock, Esq. 
Physician—Dr. Jealreson, 2, Finsbury- -square. 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry. 
Consulting ‘Actuary—-Professor Hall, of King’s College. 
Advantages of the Argus Life Assurance Company. 
Low Rates of Premiums 
In addition to the subscribed Capital of 300,000/. the assured 
have the security of the oman | 8 Income of nearly 60,0001. per 
annum, yearly i and ai ing Assurance Fund 
invested in Government. oe her availiable Securities, of 
considerably larger amount than the estimated liabilities of the 





The Rates of Premium are reduced to the lowest scale com- 
tible with the safety of the Assured and the stability of the 
Eompany, thereby, in effect, giving to every polic -holder an 
immediate and certain bonus without risk,in lieu of the deferred 
and frequently delusive prospect of a periodical division of profits. 





Annual Premium to Assure £100 
Age.] For One Year. | For Seven Years. Whole Term. 
20 £0 17 £019 £1 11 10 
3 118 127 20 
40 150 169 21410 
be) 1M4 1 119 10 4 oll 
@ 3 2 317 0 6 010 


One-third of whole-term Premiums may remain unpaid at 5 
percent. comp. int. as a debt upon the Policy forlife, or may be 
paid off at any time without notice. 

In Assurances for advances of money.as security for debts, or 
asaprovision for a family, when the least present outlay is 
desirable, the varied and ne ay see Tables of the Argus 
Office will be found to be particularly favourable to the assured. 

A Board of Directors, with the Medical Officers, attend daily, 
at a quarter before 2 o'clock. 


EDWARD BATES, Resident Dicector. 
A Liberal Commission to Solicitors and Agent 


NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 
ASSURANCE and LOAN ASSOCIATION, 147, Strand, 
(near Somerset House,) London ; 119, Princes-street, Edinburgh. 
(Established in 1839.) 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, ONE MILLION. 
Trustees. 
The Right Hon. Joseph Planta. \} Sy Dugmore, Esq. 
The Hon. Lord Wood, one of the! H. J. Robertson, Esq., Sheriff of 
Judges of the Court of Session | "iene 
in Scotland, Anthony Murray, Esq., of Crieff, 
Mr. Sergeant Merewether. W.S. 
George Chilton, Esq., @.C. 


Directors in London, 
W. Burge, Esq., @.C. Temple. J. M‘Mahon, Esq., 11, 
W. Bell, Esq., 30, Bucklersbury. buildings. 
A a -Caidwell, Esq., 29, Golden-|C. K. Murray, Esq., Notting- 
hill-square. 
Bee Chilton, Esq., 7, Chancery-|G. W. Sanders, Esq., Lincoln’s 








Paper- 


. Inn. 
4. W. Fisher, Esq., 21, Argyle-| W. a. Shippard, Esq., Kensing- 






street, Regent-street. ton 

F.J. Fuller, Esq., Carlton Cham-| W. Ww aterman, Esq., 23, Essex- 
hers. street, Strand 

M. D. Hill, Esq., Q.C., 44, Chan-| A. Way, E Sq. 131, ugg f 
cery-lane. Cc. 8. Whitmore, Esq., 12, King’s 

J. Howell, Esq., arma Villa,} Bench-walk. 





Shepherd's Bu 


Messrs. Hope & Oliphant, W.S., 119, Princes-street, Secretaries to 
f the Edinburgh Board. 
Lonkers—Messrs. Coutts & Co. 59, Strand; the Union Bank of 
Scotland, Parliament -square. 
-Messrs. Murray, Rymer, & Murray, 7, Whitehall-place. 


J. BUTLER WILLIAMS, 
Resident Actuary and Secretary. 
This Association embraces— 

men) dese ription of risk contingent upon Lif 

“—— Jeferred, and Contingent Annuities and Endow- 

A comprehensive and liberal System of Loan, on undoubted 
personal security. or upon the security of any description of 

A assignable property or income of adequate value; 

‘union of the English and Scotch systems of Assurance, by the 
removal of all difficulties experienced by parties in England 
effecting Assurances with Offices peculiarly Scotch, and 

wee versa; 

An extensive Legal connexion, with a Direction and Proprietary 

Ay composed of all classes 
arze protecting C. apital, relieving the Assured from all pos- 

sible responsibility 
¢ admiston of ony Polic: eg bolder, . assured for the whole 
ofthe Prat to a full periodical participation in Two-thirds 
lite of Shareholders, P Prospectuses, and all necessary Tables 
‘orms may be had, and every information obtained on ap- 
ication, Personally or AL letter, addressed to the Actuary, or 
at ei cther 7. a - _— — 


Solicitors- 











ROMOTER LIFE ASSURANCE and 
ANNUITY COMPANY. 9, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, 
London. Established in } 

This Society is qaspaned| = an ample subscribed capital, and 
by a considerable accumulated premium fund 

Assurances are effected at a low rate of premium, without 
profits, or at an increased premium, with participation in the 
profits of the Office. 

A Bonus in ready money, at the rate of 15 per cent. on the 
premiums receive: (equivalent to a reversionary bonus of about 
30 per cent.) was declared in May, 1842, on all beneficial policies 
on which three annual premiums had been paid in the December 
previous, 

A division of the profits takes place every five years, and the 
holders of beneficial policies can receive their bonuses in ready 
money, or have them applied in augmentation of their policies, 
or in reduction of their future premiums. 

Assurers may contract to pay their Premiums either in one 
sum, in a given number of payments, in annual, half-yearly, or 
quarterly payments, or on the ascending or descending scale. 

Officers in the Army and Navy on active service, persons 
afflicted with chronic and other diseases, and such as are going 
beyond the limits of Europe, are also assured at moderate rates. 

Prospectuses and all nocepeery IT may be obtained 
at the Office. MICHAEL 8 AW ARD, Secretary. 


ARINERS AND GEN ERAL 
LIFE ASSU parc E COMPANY. Empowered by A 
of Parliament. for INSURANCESon the LIVES of M SRINEKS, 
whether of the Royal za Mercantile Navy, Members of the 
Coast Guard, Fishermen, Pilots, or Boatmen ; of Military Men 
and Civilians proceeding to any part of the Globe, and Indivi- 
uals of every Class in wr ~ — on shore. 





Admiral Sir tie mintennel 
Jurham *.B. 
Joseph ag Esq. 


Sice-Admiral Sir William Hall 
Gage, G.C.H. 





Directors. 
gee Right Hon. Capt. Lord Viscount Ingestre, R.N. C.B. M.P. 
t. Thomas Dickinson, R.N. | Sir George Rich 
re, Bishop, Esq. John Warric . in, 
George Lee, Esq. Edmund Turner atts, Esq. 
George Mann, Esq. John Wills, Esq. 


Auditors—Donald McRae, Esq.; B. Fooks, Esq. 
Bankers—Bank of England. 

Physician—Sir James eee Surgeon—C *has. Ilderton C roft, 
Anderson, M.D. R.1.A. Fea. 22, Laurence Pountney- 
ll, New P.B* - lan 

Solicitor—John H ayward, Esq. 2, Adelaide-place, London-bridge, 

and Dartford, Kent. 





The Policies granted by this Company cover Voyages of every 
description and service in every part of the Globe. The Pre- 
bay for Life Policies with peemenen to go any and every 

ere without forfeiture, are power than have ever hitherto 
Sean taken for such general risks. 
Deferred Annuities to Mariners at very moderate premiums. 
e Premiums for all General Assurances are based upon a 
new adjusted Tobie of Mortality. 

Ten per Cent. of the Profits Zoplied in making provision for 

Destitute ond Disabled Mesiners 
OHN DAWSON, Resident Manager. 

Arthur-street East, Mk My 

The Company is ready to receive application for Agencies 
from individuals of respectability, influence. and activity, resi- 
dent in the poneipal Sea-ports and Market Towns of the 
United Kingdom 


JHE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY ; constituted by Act of Parliament.—Capital 
500,000/, Edinburgh, 3, George-street ; London, 82, King William- 
street. 
Governor—His Grace the DUKE of BUCCLEUCH and QUEENS- 


Deputy-Gorernor—The Right Hon. the EARL of ELGIN and 
KINCARDINE. 
Directors in Edinburgh. 
Alex. Clapperton, Esq. James Hay, Reg. 
George Patton, Esq. George Moir, ksq 
J. Meivitle, Bia, 








Chas. Pearson, Esq. M. 
Thomas Innes, " femenrey © ham, Esq. 
Eagle Henderson. Esa, John Sligo, 


Alex. pay Tissell, Esq. 
W illiam Wood, Esq 


David Smith, 
Adam P. wreath Ssq. 
James Robertson, Esq. 
Directors in Londo 

Right Hon. Lord E. Bruce, M.-P. | W illiam Haigh, Esq. 
Sir James Eyre, M. T. Whitaker, 
Matthew Forster, Esa. M.P. oung, 
James Gadesden, E 

(olen iliam Thomas Thomson, Esq. 

This Company is constituted by Act of Parliament 2 Gal. IV. 
cap. Si, and in accordance with that act its whole affairs are 
conducted. It was established in 1825, and the success which 
has attended its business places it among the first institutions in 
the kingdom for the assurance of lives. The assurances effected 
during the year 1843 alone exceed one-third of a million sterling. 

Third Division of Profits.—Parties assuring before 15th No- 
vember next will participate in the division of 1845, when the 
prolits for the five years then completed fall to be divided, and 
they will secure one year’s additional claim for profits at each 
future divi 






a. 
sq. 





orge F. 





on 
Ad litions to Policies declared in 1835 and 1840. 





Guaranteed | Date of | With Bonus 
Sum in Policy. | Policy. 
£1,000 | 1825 
1,000 1826 
1,000 1827 
1,000 | 1828 





Further additions will be made in_ 1845, and_every five years 

thereafter. Later policies have also large additions. 
82, King William-street. 
PETER EWART, Resident Sec, 

Persons intending to effect assurances should observe the 

approach of their birth-day, as each year adds to the annual 

payment required. 

MONUMENTAL BRASSES. 
ICHARDSON’S METALLIC RUBBER and 
PREPARED PAPER for taking Rubbings of Monumental 





Brass 
By. this method, instead of the engraved lines being repre- 
sented in reverse (namely, white in lieu of black) as by the 
modes hitherto adopted, an exact fac-simile of the Brass is ob- 
tained, while the labour is not increased—the manipulation 
being the same as spat practised with heelball. 
Price yh the eee ner ls. 6d. the cake, and of the Prepared 
Paper 3s. 6d. the 
repared only y HLS Richardson, Stockwell-street, Green- 
wich. Sold aise A the following Booksellers, &c., where Spe- 
a may be seen :—G. Bell, 186, Fleet-street, and J. H. Hood. 
Le Lige-cguage, Lene on; J. H. Parker, Oxford; J. & 
Dei ton, Cambri W. Ticehburst, Battel. and W. Heath, 
1b, Bastlecetreet.\ tA Hastings, Sussex. 





CHROMATIC MICROSCOPES. — Micro- 
scopic investigation being an essential feature in Physio- 
logical study, the research can only be satisfac torily developed 
y the aid of Achromatic Lenses, but hitherto their expensive 
character has precluded such from general use. A Microscope 
can now be supplied, most effectively constructed with jointed 
pillar and tripod stand, rack and slow motion adjustment, two 
sets of achromatic object glasses, two eye-pieces, forming a 
combination of five magnifving powers, varying from 30 to 250 
times linear, or 900 to 62,500 superficial measurement, clearly 
defining the markings of the most difficult test objects, a con- 
densing lens for opaque objects, plate of diaphragms, six objects 
mounted in => &c. &c., the whole neatly packed in ma- 
hogany case, price Eicut Sous nps. Manufactured and sold by 
A. fABRAHAM, OPTIC IAN, &c., * LORD-STREET, LIVER- 
POOL; and Abraham & IT Cross-street. King-street, 
Manchester. AC AROMAT ic OBIE CT GLASSES adapted to 
Microscopes. A Doublet, low power, cone and box, Il. 13s.: 
Triplet, high power, cone and box, 2/. 7s. 
The customary discount allowed to the Trade. 


Just published, A Coloured Lithographed Micro- 
scopic Drawing of the ‘ ACARUS SCABIEI,’ or Itch Insect, as 
seen through the Achromatic Microscope with a linear power 
of 200. Price 1s. 6d.; by post, ls, 10d. 

_20, Lord-street, Liv erpool. 


ECORATIONS FOR ROOMS, in every 
variety of elegant Designs, by the PATENT KAL- 
SOMINE process. are painted only by W. B. SIMPSON, 
House Painter and Decorator, No. 456, West Strand, Trafalgar- 
square. By this process Decorations have all the brillianey of 
the finest distemper, or Fresco-Paintings, and are warranted to 
stand washing over and over again with soap and water, as 
firmly as any oil paintings, whereas they will retain their bril- 
liant colour much longer. These Decorations are painted on 
Paper, and may be sent to all parts of the country. 
BY a LETTERS PATENT. 
Patronized by Her Majesty's Office of Woods, & 
MPROVED LINING for WALLS of HOUSES, 
&c.—This is the only remedy warranted effectual and 
durable for damage in walls occasioned by damp, whether 
saline or otherwise, at the same time presenting a surface equal 
to the Gnest plaster.—Full particulars and references to post- 
paid letters.—Extensive applications of the Lining at the Pa- 
tentee’s. SOHN COLLARD DRAKE, 19, Elm-tree-road, St. 
John's Wood. 


OULD CANDLES to BURN WITHOUT 
SNUFFING.—KEMPTON’'S PATENT.—These candles 
are greatly improved, and do not require seufing; they burn 
longer and are cheaper than any other candle; the flame is 
steady and brilliant. No mateo or deleterious matter is used 
in the manufacture. Price 8d. vor te. ‘old by G. EB. Parish, 
agent for exportation, 57. Upp hames- canals by all Grocers 
and Oilmen ; ont at the Manofectory, Old Bargehouse, Christ- 
church, Surrey 


ROWEAN D’S ODONTO, or PEARL DEN- 

TIFRICE, patronized by Her Majesty, H.R.H. Prince 
Albert, the Royal Family, and the several Courts of Europe.— 
A FRAGRANT WHITE POWDER, prepared from Oriental Herbs of 
inestimable virtue, for strenzthening, preserving, and cleansing the 
teeth. \t eradicates the factitious formation of tartar, and by the 
removal of that extraneous substance lends a salutary growth and 
Sreshness to the gums. It removes from the surface of the teeth the 
spots of incipient decay, polishes and preserves the Enamel, sub- 
stituting for discolour and the aspect of impurity, the most pure 
and pearl-like whiteness: while, from its salubrious and disinfecting 
qualities, it gives streetness and perfume to the breath, bestowing at 
once cleanliness and the appearance and reality of health. Price 
2s. 9d. per box, duty include 

CAUTION.—To protect the Public from Fraud. the Hon. Com- 
missioners of Her Majesty's Stamps have authorized the Proprietors’ 
Signature to be engraved on the Government Stamp, thus— 

A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, Hatton Ganson, 
Which is affixed to each Box 


ROWLAND'S KALYDOR.—This elegant and 


fragrant Preparation thoroughly eradicates all Pimples, Spots, 
Redness, Tan, Freckles, and other Defects of the Skin. \t impartsa 
youthful roseate hue to the Complerion, and renders the Arms, 
Hands, and Neck delicately fair, wh and smooth. Price 4s. 6d. and 
as. x per bottle, duty includ ed 

UTION.—E ach genuine bottle has the words * ROWLAND'S 
K St YDOR" printed on the wrapper. The Government Stamp, 
as on the ODONTO, is affixed to each bottle. Be sure to ask for 
*“ROWLAND’S Articles.” Sold by them and by Chemists and 
Perfumers. 

*,* Ali« others are FRAUDULENT COU NTERFEITS ! i! 
YHE NEW DISCOVERY for the NERV ES, 

by Dr. GRANDISON,. Patronized by above 100 of the 
Nobility.—This invaluable Medicine has effected the most won- 
derful cures, and bestowed the boon of nervous vigour upon 
thousands. Many who have proved it will testify that by per- 
severance, the trembling hand may become steady. the weak 
heart strong, and nervous irritability (so often the precursor of 
insanity) may be arreste It bas secured refreshing sleep 
(withont containing one particle of any opiate) to those who 
have not enjoyed that blessing for years, and conquered the 
most obstinate indigestion. Itstrengthens the stomach, purifies 
the blood, and restores the spirits, ensuring vigour both of body 
and mind. Sold by all Medicine Venders. in boxes, at ls. lid., 
2s. Od., and 4s. 6d. each. opeaaiene advice to the Patient. with 
testimonials attached, Ask Grandison’s Charity Pills.— 
“A wonderful yet safe medicine.” ‘ Professor Mollen. 




















Removed from Birminghs me 19, Bernersestreet, Oxford-street, 
Just published, the Thirteenth Edi free by 


post, %«. 6d, 
HESILENT FRIEND on NERVOUS DEBI- 
LITY, CONSTITUTIONAL WEAKNESS. &c. By R, and 
L. PERRY & Co., Surgeons, London. Published by the Authors, 
and sold at their residence ; also by Strange, 21, Paternoster-row; 
Noble, 109, Chancery-lane ;_ Crocker, 1 Milford- lane, Strand ; 
Ward, 103, Strand (opposite Exeter Hall); Gordon, 146, Leaden- 
hall-street; Purkiss, Compton-street, Soho: Wilson, 338, Ox- 
ford-street (two doors from, Argyli-street). Phillips, 264, Oxford- 
street, London. The Cordial Balm of Syriacum is a stimulant 
and renovator in all Spasmodic complaints. Nervous Debility, 
Indigestion, Asthma, and Consumption, are gradually and im- 
perceptibly removed by its use, and the whole system restored 
to a healthy state of organization. Sold in bottles, price Ils, 
and 33s. Perry's Purifying Specific Pills have long been used 
as the most certain remedy for Scorbutic Complaints of every 
description, ott ne of the Skin, Pimples on the Face, and 
other disagreeable affections the result of an impure state of the 
blood. These pills are perfectly free from mercury and other 
deleterious drugs, and may be taken with safety without inter- 
ference with, or loss of time from business, and can be relied 
upon in every instance. Sold in boxes at 2s, 9d., 4s. 6d., and 
lls., by all Medicine Venders. 
Messrs. Perry & Co. ny be: consulted daily at their resi- 
dence, 19, Berners-street, treet, from 11 till 2, and from 
Still 8. On Sunday, from 10 till 12. 





ition, price 2s. 6d.; 
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Just published, 
SURVEY of the ISTHMUS of TEHUAN- 
TEPEC (Mexico), with the intent of establishing a com- 
munication between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, under the 


v n ofa ye 
London: Ackermann & Co, 9, Strand. Price 5s. 
Price Sixpence, free by post. 


The Railwwap Chronicle 


Of Saturday last, August 24, contains 


GLASGOW. PAISLEY, and AYR RAILWAY—LANCASTER 
and CARLISLE DEVIATION-NEW DEPARTMENT of 
the BUARD of TRADE—BRIGHTON RAILWAY Rk- 
PORT and CHEAP FARES—ON LOCKING of RAILWAY 


CARRIAGE DOORS. E 
REPORTS OF GENERAL MEETINGS— Ashton, Stalybridge 
and Liverpool Junction, with the Report—Croydon and 
Epsom—London and Croydon—Edinburzh, Leith and New- 
haven. with the Report—Glasgow, Paisley and Kilmarnock, 
with Report and Accounts—Great North of England, with 
Report and Aceounts—St. Helen's and Runcorn Gap—Leeds 
and Selby—Taff Vale, with Report and Accounts—Clarence 
—South-Western, with Report and Accounts—Bristol and 
Exeter, with Keport and Accounts—Birmingham and Glou- 
cester—Colchester and Harwich. a 
PROJECTED LINES—Lancaster and Carlisle—Glasgow, Dum- 
fries and Carlisle—Cbiehester and Portsmouth — Scotch 
Lines—Gloucester, Monmouth and South Waies—Keizhley 
—Oxford, Worcester and Wolverhampton—Barnsley Junc- 
tion—Southern and Western Extension, 
PROPOSED ROUTE of the London and York. | 
VALUE OF SHARES—Returns from London, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Leeds, York, Hull, Glasgow, aud Paris, with com- 








ments on the respective Markets. “ n 
CORRESPONDENCE—German Railways—Lipscombe’s Patent 

Hydrostatic Brake (with Engravings). " 
RAILWAY LITEKRATUKE—Keport of the Committee of the 

Chamber of Deputies on the prepriety of making an Expe- 


t the Atmospheric System. 
MECHANICAL IMPLOVEMENTS—Springs, &e. (with sir En- 
wravénge). 
CONTRACTS, CALLS, DIVIDENDS, IRON TRADE, PA- 
TENTS, TRAFFIC TABLES, &e. &e. 


Order The Railway Chronicle of any Newsvender. 
fai Price 6d, free by post. - 
TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS. 
THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
AND 


AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 
Of Saturday last, August 24, contains Articles on 

Abies Douglasii at Moniack,) Horticultural Societies. local 

death of, by Mr. J. B, Fraser,! Irrigation, experiments on, by 

Moniac Mr. Wilson, Pennecuick 
Aerides virens Icehouses, how to 
Agricultural mechanics, re- (withan Engraving 

marks on Johnston's Register of Agricul- 
Ammonia, fixers of tural Improvements 
Ammoniacal liquor as manure | Knapp on © British Grasses” 
Ashes of Herbaceous Plants,| Land, new and old 

analysis of Loddiges’ Catalogue of Orchi- 





construct, 


Jees, fecundity of 

Birmingham Botanic Garden 
noticed 

Calendar of Operations for 
Hothouse and Cooservatory, 
Flower Garden and Sbrub- 
beries, Pineries and Vineries, 
Fruit and Kitchen Gardens 

Cape Heaths, select 

Cats, influence of Valerian on 

Chrysanthemums, guano for 

Corn, steepfor | 

Corn, transmutation of 

Country Shows 

Cows, dairy, winter food for, by 
Arthur Hall, Esq. 

Drainage for garden-pots 

Elwagous parvifolia, fruit of 

Fixers of ammonia, by Prof.| 
Henslow 

Florist Reformer, by Mr. Slater, | 
Cheetham Hill 

Forcing, unseasonable 

Fruit-trees, to pack for New 
Zealand a 

Fullers’ earth, agricultural cha- 
racter 0 Sprengel on Manures 

Garden-pots, drainage for Steeping seeds 

Gloucestershire, Geo-Agricul-| Stones made buoyant 
tural nutes on | Strawberries, to plant 

Gooseberries, good kinds | Sulphate of iron, where to pro- 

Grain crops, to harvest | c 

Gramina Britannica, by J. L.| Ta 
Knapp, Esq. }_a 

Grapes, cause of shanking | Trees, growth of 

Grey Parrot | Valerian, influence of on cats 

Guano, analysis of Wasps, to destroy 

Guano, egg found among Wellington (New Zealand) 

Guano, sale of at Liverpool | Hort. Society 

Heating, system of at Polmaise,| Wheat, Cambridge red 
by Mr. Mackenzie | Wheat, effect of rolling, by M. 

Heron, common Schaltenman 

Highland and Agricultural So-| Yorkshire Agricultural Society 

i —Keport on Drainage 


dee 
Mandevilla suaveolens,to strike 
Manure, ashes of plants as 
Manure, ammoniacal liquor as 
Manure, application of, by 
Lieut. Gooditle 
Manure, liquid, effect of, by H. 
A. Wood, Statfold Hall 
Mecbanics, agric., remarks on 
Meltoma spectabilis 
Orchidew, Loddiges’ Catalogue 


Oo 
Packing fruit-trees for New 
Zealand 
Pear-trees, to summer-prune 
Pine-Apples, to plant in tan, by 
Mr, Fleming, gardener to the 
Duke of Sutherland 
Ploughs, swing and wheel, re- 
marks on 
Polyanthuses, list of 
abbits to kill, law respecting 
Rocket, double, culture of 
Rose Garden 
Roses, annual pruning of 
Seeds, to steep 





ure 
ndridge-court,flower-garden 
t 








ciety 
Hindsia violacea 

The Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural 
Gazette contains, in addition to the above, the Covent- 
garden, Mark-lane, and Smithfield prices, with returns from the 
Potatoe, Hop, ,and Seed Markets, and a complete Newspaper, 
with a condensed account of all the transactions of the week. 

ORDER of any Newsvender.—Office for Advertisements, 
5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden, and 5, Charles-street, 
Covent-garden, London. 


V ICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 





Trustees. 

Sir Jas.Duke,Ald. M.P. Chairman. | Benj. Hawes, Esq. Dep.Chairman, 

Benj. Barnard, Esq. Charles Baldwin, Esq. 
Peculiar advantages are offered by this Company. Thus— 
Parties assuring the lives of others may make their policies 
secure, notwithstanding the life assured may go out of the limits 
of Europe, without the necessary permission of the Directors 
having been previously obtained. 
Credit of halt the premiums for the first five years allowed on 
policies effected for the whole term of life. 
On policies of five years’ standing, half the amount paid, after 
the first year’s premium, may be borrowed thereon by the 
Assured. 
Advances made to Assurers on real or undoubted personal 
security, for terms of years, re-payable by instalments. 
Attention is particularly requested to the detailed prospectuses 
of the Company, which may be obtained at the Office, 18, King 
William-street, City, or by letter, addressed to the Secretary. 
WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary and Secretary. 


MR. COLBURN’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I. 


ARTHUR ARUNDEL: a TALE of the ENG- 
LISH REVOLUTION. By HORACE SMITH, Esq., Author 
of * Brambletye House,’ &c. 3 vols. (Immediately 


Il. 
REVELATIONS of RUSSIA; or, the Emperor 
Nicholas and his Empire in 1844. By “* One who has seen 
and describes.” 2 vols. 


If. 
CONINGSBY ; or, the NEW GENERATION. 
By B. DISRAELI, Esq. M.P. Third Edition. 3 vols, 


IV. ‘ 
A WINTER in ITALY. By Mrs, ASHTON 
YATES, 2 vols. 


Me 
PARSONS and WIDOWS. By the Author of 


* Peter Priggins,’ &c. 3 vols. 


vi. 
HISTORIC FANCIES. By the Hon. GEORGE 
SYDNEY SMYTHE, M.P. 1 vol. 


vil. 
MEMOIRS of the HOUSE of COMMONS. By 
W. C. TOWNSEND, Esq. M.A. Vol. II. 


vill. 

NARRATIVE of a VISIT to the COURTS of 
VIENNA, CONSTANTINOPLE, ATHENS, and NAPLES, 
By the MARCHIONESS of LONDONDERRY. 1 vol. 


IX. 
MISS STRICKLAND'S LIVES of the QUEENS 
of ENGLAND. Vol. VII. 


X- 
MEMOIRS of the BABYLONIAN PRINCESS, 
MARIA THERESA ASMAR. 2 vols. 


XI. 
THE VICTORY; or, THE WARD-ROOM 
MESS. A Naval Novel. By“ THE OLD SAILOR.” 3 vols. 


The SEPLEMBER NUMBER of 


COLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE AND HUMORIST,’ 


Contains the following Interesting Articles :— 


1. Social Piracy; or, the Rovings, Roamings, Motions, Loco- 
motions, Peregrinations, Pouncings, Manceuvres, Maraud- 
ings, Great Larceni nd Petty Larcenies of Mr. and Mrs. 
Hawke and the youn¥ Hawkes. 

2. The Miners. A Story of the Old Combination Laws. By 
the Medical Student. 

3. Consemenen with the late W. Beckford, Esq., Author of 

athek. 
4. Recaniscaness of the late King of Sweden. By a German 
tlicer. 

5. Lights and Shades in the Life of a Gentleman on Half-Pay, 
By W. H. Maxwell, Esq., Author of * Stories of Waterloo,’ 
No. IV. Sketches of Character—A Ca-sa in Connaught— 
‘The Three Marys. 

6. Stanzas to the Memory of Burns. Written for. and intended 
to have been sung at the late Festival. By Eliza Cook. 

7. The Robertses on their Travels. By Mrs. Trollope, Chap- 
ters X., X1., and XII 

8. A Spanish Criminal Case. 

9 The Refugee. By the Author of ‘ Peter Priggins.’ 

10. Account of a Society for the Encourage arts. 
Laman Blanchecd. Esq. Somneh ot Beasts, Sy 

11. Revelations of Russia and the Emperor. 

12. Confessions of an Italian Innkeeper. 

13. Poems. By Coventry Patmore, &c. 





ARMY and NAVY. 
The SEPTEMBER NUMBER of COLBURN’S 


UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE, 
NAVAL and MILITARY JOURNAL, 


1. The Mary Rose and the French Historians—2. Sketch of 
Major-General Pollock's Campaign in Affghanistan_in 1842— 
3. Reminiscences of a French Prison. By Flexible Grummett 
—4. A Chapter in the History of John Company. By Colonel 
Firebrace—5. Four Years of a Soldier's Life. By a Field Officer 
—6, Sketch of the Punishments in the Royal Navy—7. A Visit 
to Niagara—s. Passages in the Life of a Sailor—9. A Visit to 
Caraccas —10. Battle of Busaco—11. Entrance upon Military 
Life; or, My First. March and my First Station. By Captain 
Dovaton—12. The Musket : a_Retrospective Glance at the His- 
tory of Fire Arms—13. Memoir of Rear-Admiral the Hon. F. P. 
Irby, C.B.—14. The Affairs of ‘Tahiti and Tangiers—15. The late 
Brigadier-General E. 'T. Michell—16, State of the Punjaub and 
Scinde—17. Court. Martial on Lieut. Gray, R,.N.—Distributions 
of the Army and Navy, Promotions and Appointments, with all 
the Professional News of the Month, &c. 


Henry Co.pury, Publisher, 13, Great Marl- 
borough-street. 


( ; REAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE ASS 
RANCE SOCIETY, 14, Water U- 
The Chisholm, Charente? London, 
William Morley, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 
Peculiar Advantages offered to Policy-holders in thi: ituti 
An extremely low Rate of Premium, without certuittatlon, 
the Profits, but with the option, at any time within nap 
of paying up the difference between the Reduced Rates nadie 
Motual Assurance Rates; and thus becoming Members meine 
Society, and entitled to a full participation in the Profits —— 
Extract from the Reduced Scale of Rates, for an Assuran 
100/. for One Year, Seven Years, and the whole ‘Term of lite of 
| ANNUAL PREMIUM, 
Age.| One Year. {Seven Years! While Life, 








2 |£109 | 4116 £113 
20 129 133 221 
40 15 6 176 216 4 
50 115 9 216 4.n 
60 | 335 317 0 683 


Full particulars are detailed in the Prospectus, 
A. R. IRVINE, Managing Director. 
NE " 


RITISH MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 17, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, 
Directors. 
John Atkinson, Esq., Well-street, 
Hackney. 
Joshua Burgess, Esq., Park-st., 
Grosvenor-square. 
Geo. Godwin, Esq. F.R.S. F.S.A. 
Pelham-crescent, Brompton. 
Capt. C. Twisleton Graves, Army Mayor of Reading. 
and Navy Club. George Alfred Walker, Esq., St 
Nutter Gray, Esq. Hackney. James’s-place. ee 
Auditors —Joseph Peill, Esq. 
Rankers—Messrs. Masterman & Co, Nicholas-lane, Lombard-street 
Physician—Richard Hopkins Allnatt, Esq. M.D. F.S.A., Parliament. 
street 








Thomas Hamber, Esq, 
bury-park, > 

John Lodge, Esq., Portman-st, 

ene, <7 
obert Remmett, Esq., T; 

John Richards, jun., Esq. FL, 


Surgeon— Robert Grueber Shute, Esq., Mecklenburg-square 
Standing Counsel—Harris Prendergast, Esq., Lincoln's Inn Joseph 
rown, Esq., Temple. y 
Solicitor—Edward Smith, Esq., 5, Chancery-lane. 
Surreyor—Jobn Barnett, Esq., Chancery-lane. 
Consulting Actuary—William Ratray, Esq., King William-street, City, 
THE GREATEST PRESENT BENEFIT, AND THE GREATEST 
FUTURE ADVANTAGES to those who attain the average dura. 
tion of Life are secured to the Assured in this Office, a combing. 
tion of advantages presented hy no other in London, 
This Society is strictly a Mutual Assurance Society. 
The principle adopted in the distribution of the profits is pecue 
liar to this office, and is at once safe, equitable, and favourable to 
good lives. The surplus is reserved for those Members who 
survive the period at which their premiums with accumulated 
interest at 5 per cent. shall amount to the sums assured. and 
may he received in cash, or applied in the reduction of the 
futare premiums or to the increase of the sum assured. 
An ample Guarantee is secured by a temporary subscribed 
Capital to be paid olf as soon as it may be deemed expedient. 
‘The Premiums are deduced from the Government experience, 
and are accurately adjusted to the several ages. At early and 
middle life they are about one-fourth lower than at most other offices, 
All the objects of Life Assurance may he effectually accom. 
plished at this Office, and generally the Directors are prepared 
to receive Proposals of any description involving the contin- 
gency of human life. 
More fully to extend the advantages of this Society. it is de- 
termined to establish Locat Boarns throughout the kingdom. 
Every facility and information afforded on application at the 
Office, i7, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 
CHARLES JAMES THICKE, 
Resident Secretary, 


Comers LIFE-ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


33, Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London. 





rreclors. 

George H. Hooper, Esq., Chairman. 

Sir John Kirkland, Deputy-Chairman. 
John Chapman, Esq. Jameson Hunter, Esq. 
Charles Chippendale, Esq. Lieut.-Col. Moody, LE 
James Colquhoun, Esq. John Nelson, Esq. 
B. D. Colvin, Esq. Richard Norman, Esq. 
Rear-Admiral Dundas, Alexander Stewart, Esq. 

. William Whitmore, Esq. 


Thomas Harrison, Esq. William Wilson, Esq. 


Auditors—J. H. Forbes, Esq., G. Hankey. Esq., T. Lawrence, Esq. 
Physician (Dr. J. Johnson, 8, Sutfolk Place, Pall Mall East. 
ysteranss \Sir C. F. Forbes, M.D., K.C.H. Argyll-street. 





Surgeon—Samuel Solly, Esq.. F.R.S. 1. St. Helen's Place. 
Standing Counsel—Charles Ellis, Esq. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Hale. Boys, and Austen. 
Bankers—Bank of England. 
Actuary—J. M. Rainbow, Esq. 
THE ADVANTAGES OF THIS OFFICE, among others, are: 
1. A participation septennially in two-thirds of the Profits, 
which may be applied either in reduction of the Premium, orto 
augment the sum assured. 2 inbe 
he following Bonuses have been assigned to all Policies, 
of at least three years’ standing, effected for the whole dura- 
tion of Life :— 





First Division, tN 1822. 

From 18s. to2/. 12s. per Cent. per Annum onthe sums assured, 
varying with the age. being equivalent, on the average, to 
26} per cent. on the Premiums paid. 

Srconp Division, 1N 1839, 

From upwards of 1/. to upwards of 3/, per Cent. per Annum 
on the sums assured, or on the average, 33 per Cent. on the 
Premiums paid for the preceding Seven Years. 

2. Premiums may be paid in a limited number of annual sums, 
instead of by annual Payments for the whole of life ; the Policy 
continuing to participate in profits after the payment of suc 
premiums has ceased. R 3 . 

3. The Assurance or Premium Fund is not subject to any 
charge for Interest to Proprietors. 

4. Permission to pass to Continental Ports between Brest 
the Elbe inclusive. - ‘ 

5. Parties (including Officers of the Army, Navy, East India 
Company, and Merchant Service,) may be assured to reside in 
or oceen to all parts of the World, at Premiums calculated on 
real data. 

6. Claims to be paid within three months, * 

z. une Fam = may opener er Policies to the Company. 

8. No charge but for Policy Stamps. 

The Prospectus, Tables of Rates, &c. to be had at the Office 
in London, or of the Company's Agents. 

T. G. CONYERS, Secretary. 
—«—, 


and 





Printed by James Hormes, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, inthe 
county of Middlesex, printer, at his office No. 4, Took’s Cot 


ublished by Jouw Francis, of No. 1 Vellington-street a 
n the said county, Publisher, at aoe Wellington-street 4 
said ; and sold by all Booksellers and Ne ag 
ScortaNnD, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ; for LRELAND, 
J. Cumming, Dublin.—Saturday, August 31, 1844. 
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Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in the said county; . 


